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INTRODUCTION. 

This book is Intended for an historical reader. It treats of the 
stirrincT events that reached a climax in Dewey's matchless 
victory. The reader starts on a most delightful voyage to the 
Philippines. He stops at Hawaii, Guam, Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Woo-Sang, Shanghai, Cavite, and Manila, long enough to learn 
much about the geography, history, and customs of each place. 

liie writer of these stories lived for twenty years in the 
Orient. He had a personal knowledge of each place described. 
The stories have the charm of romance, but are photographic 
in their tmthfulness. They are written to interest the school- 
children in the people and the history of our new possessions. 
Tlk^tnfbrmatlon is so accurate and valuable that it will profit 
and interest all classes of readers. 

The appendix contains in a condensed form as much infor- 
mation about the Philippines as is usually found in a large 
volume. It is, therefore, the most available book upon the 
BQbject published for school-cliildreD. The illustrations are 
by Pl€»t!»N. Boeringer. Many of the sketches were made by 
him dnrhig his recent visit to the Philippine Islands. They 
have the iHttactiveness, therefore, of true representation; 
they have more value than the reproduction of photographs. 
In addition to the accuracy of the camera, these pictures have 
the divine touch of the artist. 

A few suggestions to teachers may not be superfluous. 

The correlation of reading, history, and geography may be 
followed in each chapter of the booVi. T\iQt^V& wc^ <^\Xv«<l xx^^^c^ 
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way to taaoh theae snbjBcta In the Intermediate grades. Tbe 
reference topics and blackboard worda joa will And canvenlent. 
It ia not to be aupposed the teachers know the pronnnclation of 
all tbe new Eeogrsptalcal words. Tber are spelled out In each 
chapter for joar use, and the aae of tbe children. 

Study tbe maps, tbe bard words, and the reference topics 
before baving the children read. Tbe beet results in silent and 
oral reading will then follow. Aside from tbe use of the book 
as a reader, tbia text can serve as a dally language lesson. 
Verbal and written reprodnction, with drawing of mapa, may 
be taught sncceaafully. 

The book can be introduced aa a eupplementary reader in 
tbe fourth, fifth, or sixth grades. Aa an blatorlcal reader. It la 
an excellent eompanlon-volame to "Tales of Discovery" and 
"Pacific History Stories." A little tact on the teacher's part 
will make these stories the moat attractive and valuable of any 
In the varied selection of supplementary readers. 

Babk WAaMBB. 
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HO! FOR THE PHILIPPINES! 




UPPOSE that you and I take 
a trip to the Philippine Islands, 
where Admiral Dewey made the 
Spaniards feel the strength of 
the American arm. You must 
ask the consent of your parents, 
you say. That is right and 
proper; but I do not think that 
they will object if you explain to them how we pro- 
pose to make the voyage. 
We can do it with com- 
fort in our seats. This is 
better than passing sev- 
eral weeks on a steamer. 
Besides, there is no 
danger of seasickness. It 
is very probable that you 
would suffer if we sailed 
from Vancouver, Seattle, 
or Tacoma. The steam- 
ers from those places 
take the northern route. 



REFERENCE TOPICS. 



Great Circle Salllngr* 
Vancouver - ITokobama, 
twelve days. 

San Francisco - Yokohama, 
seventeen days. 

San Francisco - Honolulu, 
d,100 miles. 

Coral Reefs. 

Discovery of the Sandwich 
Islands by Captain Cook. 

Annexation of the Sand- 
wich Islands by the Unit- 
ed States. 
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There it is no longer the Pacific, or Peaceful, Ocean, 
but it should be called the Terrific, or Dreadful, 
Ocean. Storm succeeds storm ; the stanch steamers 
are drenched as they cut through the angry waves. 
Why do they follow that route? Because it is 
shorter, and we would go by it if we were in a 
hurry. But we are not, and therefore we shall 
leave from San Francisco. These steamers sail bv 
way of the Sandwich Islands, and we are sure of 
a pleasant passage. 

We buy our tickets for Hongkong, in China, 
which is the nearest point to reach Manila. The 
big steamer leaves the wharf and shapes her course 
for the Golden Gate. As we pass the Farallones, 
we take a last look at the land we love so well, and 
the boat cuts her way through the trackless waste 
of water. Sea and sky is all we see around us. The 
engines throb day and night. The shaft ceaselessly 
turns the big propellers. It seems as if we are dan- 
cing over the waves. 

In a day or two the air grows warmer. A bright 
sun shines overhead. The color of the sea is bluish- 
green. We begin to enjoy life, even if we are con- 
fined to the deck of the steamer. 

Day after day passes. A week has almost gone 
by, when the sailors begin to cast eager glances 
ahead. They are looking for a cloud-bank where 
the sea seems to touch the sky. When they see it, 
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they will tell you it is Dimond Head. A few hours 
more, and we see a bold headland. It is on the 
island of Oahu/ close to the city of Honolulu. 

Now the scene changes quickly. The sea grows 
full of life. Sailing-vessels skim stately over the 
smooth waves, from the little schooner to the 
large three-masted ship. We pass by Dimond 
Head, and watch the tall cocoanut-trees at Waikiki.'* 
The engines seem to be tired; they throb more 
slowly, and the big steamer stops. A little sailing- 
boat comes up, and a man steps on board. It is the 
pilot who will steer our ship through the split in the 
coral reef, and into the harbor. The steamer is 
strong ; her sides are of iron ; but she is no match for 
the work of the little coral insects that have plodded 
so patiently to build up this wall around the island. 

If the steamer should touch this coral reef, her 
sides would be smashed. But the pilot knows his 
way. We arrive safely in the harbor. The steamer 
slowly swings round, and we are moored to the wharf 
before we know it. 

"How long do we remain here. Captain?" 

The patient oflScer has been asked this question 
by every passenger, but he replies with the same 
courtesy : " We leave at daybreak to-morrow, sir." 



iOalia« proiu wah-hoo. 

9 Walkiki, pron. wi-kee-k#Q. 



AMONG THE KANAKAS. 




E leave the wharf and walk 
along Fort street until we come 
to Hotel street. Here we turn 
to the right and soon arrive 
at the Hawaiian^ Hotel. The 
swarthy, tall, and strong-look- 
ing men whom we have met, 
are natives of these islands, or 

Kanakas, as they are called. 

Let us drive to Waikiki' this morning. It is 

best to engage a carriage at 

the hotel, because the Ka- 
nakas do not understand 

English very well. It is 

only three miles to Wai- 

kiki. We go past the Gov- 
ernment building where 

the bright American flag 

shows that we are still at 

home. What a beautiful 

country it is! Honolulu 

is bowered in trees. The 
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Volcanoes In the Ssnd- 
lYlcli Islands. 

Manna-loa. 

Haleakala. 

Kilanea (pron. kee-iah- 
way - ah). 

Decay of the race. 

Kamehameha (pron. kam - 
ma - hah - ma - hah ) first 
klnir of the grronp. 

Kalakana, the lastkiniTy 
died at San Francisco. 
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tamarind, mango, fig-tree, the orange and lemon, 
with their lovely spreading foliage, are seen every- 
where. Here is the banana with its cluster of 
luscious fruit. Pleasant cottages appear, and here 
and there a native hut shows its thatched roof. 

Stop, driver! Here is a Kanaka family at dinner. 
Let us watch them a moment. They are squatting 
upon the floor around a large calabash.* That 
grayish-brown stuff which it contains is poi.^ It is 
made by pounding the taro® root until it looks like 
jelly. After it has stood until it is slightly sour, it 
is ready for eating. 

There is neither table nor table-cloth, and forks, 
knives, and spoons are not used. The index and 
middle finger are dipped in the calabash; they are 
twisted round until a quantity clings to the fingers, 
when they are carried to the mouth. It is a very 
simple way. We do not like it ; but many white 
people who have lived here a long time, have 
learned to like poi. You must not think that white 
people live like the natives. They eat and drink 
and sleep just as they do at home. But once in a 
whilft they eat poi as a relish. 

) Now we approach the beach, with its groves of 
tell cocoanut-trees, and we see little Kanaka boys, 
and some white boys too, gamboling in the water. 
Rich people from Honolulu have their cottages 
here, and come to bathe. The water looks cooL 
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Do you want to take a plunge? There is plenty of 
time, and we can wait for you. 

Back to Honolulu and to lunch. Then for a 
drive up the Nuuanu Valley to the Pali/ seven 
miles from town. The road goes past handsome 
residences in the midst of large grounds, and the 
mausoleum, or tomb, of former kings. Plantations of 
sugar-cane, groves of the small coffee-tree, are varied 
by rice-fields. Here and there is a little taro patch, 
sufficient for the needs of a native family. The 
Kanaka does not care to grow rich. He dislikes 
work, except driving cattle. All the natives, men, 
women, and children, like to ride on horseback. 
The women sit astride just like the men. We meet 
many of them in their gay-looking dresses, with 
wreaths of wild flowers on the head and shoulders. 
At last we come to the Pali. It is a gap or cleft in 
the mountain, where we have a good view of the 
whole island. How calmly nature smiles upon the 
scene ! 

It is an enchanted spot amid the endless ocean. 
A visit to the Sandwich Islands will be remembered 
a long time. 

I Kanaka, pron. kah-na'k-kah. The meaning of the word is 

** man,'' but it is applied to all the natives of the Sandwich 

Islands. 
' Hawaiian, pron. hah-wah-yan. The islands are frequently 

called by this name after Hawaii (pron. Hab-wah-yee), the 

largest of the group. 
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" Walkikl, proQ. wi-kee-kee; a resort for 3 

mtlee trofa HodoIhIu, 
1 Calabaata, a Teaael made of a dry Kourd-shelL 
'Poll pron. poh-ee. 
*Taro, pron. tah-roh; a. root like tbe beet in ebape, but taeting 

iiomewhat like a potato, 
'Pall, proD. poh-leo; a mouutaln road of romtuitia Uo'orical 

iatereeU 
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E have left Houolulu behind, 
and settled down to life on the 
steamer. People begin to ask 
the officers when we shall 
reach the meridian. Perhaps 
there may be one among the 
ssengers who offers to show 
you the imaginary line which 
separates the east from the west. If he does, take 
the glass and look closely. You will see a tiny hair 
back of the glass. Surely you know that an imagi- 
nary line does not exist. 

The steamer has been hurrying westward until at 
last she has come to a point where east and west meet. 
As soon as we have passed 
'that point, it is no longer 
to-day; it is to-morrow. 
Why? Because we are 
now at the point where the 
sun rises and the point we 
just left is where the sun 
sets. The earth turns 



KEFEItS^CE TOPICS. 
The meridians auiltlieir 

now B steamer flnda Ita 
way aerosa the ocean. 
Boundaries of Japan. 
Ferry's mission. 
ProKresa of Japan. 
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round the sun in twenty -four hours; there must be, 
then, twenty-four hours, or one day, difference be- 
tween these two points. We have left the farthest 
west behind and are now in the farthest east, and 
the first land we come to is the Great Land of the 
Rising Sun, or Dai Nippon, as the Japanese call '. 
their native land. 

Nine days have passed since we left Honolulu, 
when the captain makes us happy by saying: 
" Ladies and gentlemen, to-morrow we shall arrive 
at Yokohama." 

The old question is asked again : " How long do 
we remain, captain? " 

" I can promise you that we shall be there at least 
one day," the officer replies. 

The next morning we wake up early. The 
steamer does not dance any more upon the long 
ocean swell. If it were not for the throbbing of the 
engines, we would think that she had stopped. We 
are in the smooth water of Yedo^ Bay. We hasten 
on deck. What a lovely view we have! On both 
sides we see the bold and rocky shores of the bay. 
High cliffs rising almost from the water edge, with 
here and there a little green spot, where quaintly 
thatched houses, a shrine or temple half-hidden in 
a copse of pine or bamboo, show the presence of a 
fishing village. 

We are steering carefully among the hundreds of 
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sampans,^ or fishing-boats, and junks, or native 
trading-ships, whose odd shapes remind us of the 
pictures which we have seen of the vessels at the 
time of Columbus. We meet sailing-vessels from 
every part of the world, and steamers showing the 
Japanese flag, a red ball on a white ground. 

Time passes quickly amid this ever- varying 
scenery, and before we know it the steamer stops, 
there is a splash, and we are at anchor in the harbor 
of Yokohama. Hundreds of sampans hover around 
the big steamer, and two steam-launches approach 
hurriedly to carry the passengers ashore. 

Yokohama has at present almost two hundred 
thousand inhabitants. Most of them are Japanese. 
They live in what is called Japanese town. Ameri- 
cans and other white people live in the Foreign 
Concession,' and on the BlufiF, a lovely stretch of 
rolling hills overlooking the bay. 

We shall take jinrikishas^ and drive by Missis- 
sippi Bay, where Commodore Perry in the Susque' 
hanna asked the Japanese to make a treaty. They 
did not want to do it at that time, but Commodore 
Perry was like Dewey. He had been sent to make 
a treaty, and would accept no refusal. The Japa- 
nese are very glad now that Perry carried out his 
orders. When we come to Mississippi Bay, we can 
see the exact spot where Perry's ships, the Missis- 
sippi and the Susquehanna^ lay at anchor. 
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The scenery in Japan is very beautiful. In 
America we think of a twenty-acre farm as very 
small. In Japan, it is said, there are twenty farms 
to the acre. Every tiny farm is separated from 
another by a hedge where flowers peep coyly 
through the foliage. All Japanese are lovers of 
nature. They take pains to make their country 
look beautiful. There is no finer scenery in any 
part of the world. 



* Tedo, pron. yed-doh; so named after the capital which was 

formerly called Yedo, now Tokyo, pron. toh-kee-yoh. 
^Sampan, the name of a Japanese boat. 
3 Concession. In Japan and China a plot of land was given or 

conceded to England, America, and other countries; such 

land is called a concession, 

* Jinrikisha, pron. gin-rik-shaw; a low two-wheeled carriage, 

puUed by one or two men. 
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?T~TT-lE shall take the nine o'clock 
V y express for Tokyo. The capi- 
tal 13 only eighteen miles from 
Yokohama, but it will take at 
least forty-five minutes. There 
is always plenty of time in 
Japan. We have been taught 
ill America: Never leave until 
be done to-day. In Japan it is 
A Japanese thinks that it is 



to-morrow what 

just the other way. 

very ill-bred to show any hurry. 

Clatter, clatter, clatter! It sounds like the pat- 
tering of rocks upon the hard pavement of the rail- 
road platform when the gate is opened and the 
passengers move out to 
take thoir seats. Almost 
all the Japanese wear geta, ' 
or wooden clogs, and the 
noise they make is some- 
thing dreadful. 

At last the train starts. 
Don't look at your watch, 



BEFBRBNCE TOPICS. 

QrlfflB' Mikado's Em- 
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Van Bepgen, Th» Story 
of Japan. 
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please! I know that the train ought to have left at 
nine, but we are now in Japan. We shall be lucky 
if we are not more than twenty minutes or so 
behind time. It does no good to fret. Look at the 
scenery! It is really delightful. There, to the left, 
is the pride of Japan, Fuji-yama.^ It is a perfect 
mountain with its snow-clad summit. 

The train follows the Tokaido,^ or Eastern High- 
way. If I had time I could tell you of what I 
have seen on this road thirty years ago, before 
there was any railroad in Japan. But the time 
passes quickly, and here we are in Tokyo. We 
follow the crowd of clattering Japanese over the 
long platform, pass through the station, and are in 
the midst of a howling mob of jinrikisha-men. 

Be careful before you take your 'ricksha to note 
the time, and then pay your man at the rate that is 
posted in four languages at all of the stations. 

We shall first go to beautiful Shiba* Park, which 
is close at hand. There, sheltered amid old, old 
pine-trees, are temples containing the tombs of some 
of Japan's former rulers. Here you may obtain a 
peep at Japan as it was before Perry made a treaty. 

From here we drive into the castle-grounds and 
past the palace of the Tenno,^ or Emperor. We 
can not enter the palace. A deep moat and strong 
walls surround it, and we may not even go into the 
large and beautiful garden without a permit. So 
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we drive past and to Uyeno/ or the Heights, where 
there is another fine park. If we have time, we 
shall go on to Asakusa,^ where is the largest temple 
of the capital and a never-ending fair. This is the 
place for holiday-making. Only when the plum- 
tree or cherry-tree blossoms, the Japanese takes his 
family to Uyeno Park. But if he wants a merry 
time, he visits Asakusa. 

It is getting late, and we drive back by way of 
the business streets. You will notice that very 
few native stores have counters. The floor is raised 
about eighteen inches from the street, and the 
merchant has his goods piled around him. The 
owner is squatting in the center of the little store, 
smoking his pipe, and warming his hands over the 
tiny charcoal brazier. His assistants are sitting 
around and take life easy. 



' Geta, pron. ga-tah; wooden clogs about two inches high, and 

held to the foot by a band. 
* Fnji-yaina, pron. foo-gee yah-mah; a volcano now extinct 

and about 14,000 feet high. 
^Tokaido, pron. toh-ki-doh. This road was used by the 

southern nobles on their journeys to and from the capital. 
'^Shiba, pron. shee-bah. The word itself means ** theater. '^ 
^Tenno, pron. ten-noh. This is the title of the Emperor, and 

not Mikado (mee-kah-doh). 
•Uyeno, pron. oo-wa-noh. 
^ Asakusa, pron. ah-sak-sah. 




MAIDS OF JAPAN. 

E 'RE make-believe maids of 

Japan ; 
We each have a Japanese fan ; 
We wave them with ease 
To make a nice breeze; 
The way that they do in Japan. 

When the maids go out for a 
call, 
The tall ones as well as the small, 
They all sit down flat 
On the top of a mat, 
These folks that live off in Japan. 

And then, when they rise up to go, 
Of course, you every one know, 

They bow very low. 

Yes, truly, just sol 
What queer things they do in Japan. 

— Mrs, E. J. H, Ooodfellow. 
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THE JAPANESE AT HOME. 




E shall not go ashore at Kobe. 
The steamer stops only a short 
time, else we might take a trip 
to Osaka' and Kyoto,^ the old 
capital. But while we aro 
lookiiig from the deck of the 
steamer, I can tell you some- 
thing about this people. 
When Perry made his famous treaty, the Japanese 

were by no means savages, but they did not know 

anything about other nations. For a long time they 

did not want to have anything to do with us. " Let 

us drive these strangers into the sea," they said. 

One of our ships sailed into the Inland Sea, and the 

Japanese fired at her. The 

name of this sliip was the 

Pembroke. She was not 

much hurt, and when she 

came to Yokohama, her 

captain told the United 

States Consul what had LT. 

happened. 
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At this time an American man-of-war, the 
Wyoming, Capt. McDougal, was in that harbor. 
When McDougal heard that the Japanese had fired 
upon the American flag, he said that he would give 
them a lesson. And he did. He sailed to the fort 
where they had fired, and sank two of the Japanese 
ships. Afterwards the English punished the Japa- 
nese for firing upon their flag, and the little brown 
men saw that they were not strong enough to fight 
these strangers. 

Instead of changing their mind, they decided to 
learn all that the strangers knew. They sent young 
men abroad to learn all they could, and engaged 
teachers to come to Japan. They tried everything. 
They learned to eat our food, and to wear our 
clothes. They built railroads, telegraphs, and made 
great changes. But when they had learned all this, 
they said: " Railroads, telegraphs, and steamers are 
good; we will keep them. Your food, bread, and 
meat, cost too much. We can live more cheaply 
upon rice and fish." So they went back to their 
chop-sticks,^ instead of knives, forks, and spoons, 
and to their bowls of rice. They did not like our 
clothes except for the sailors and soldiers. The 
kimono,^ haori,^ and hakama,^ were more comfort- 
able for them. They did not care for our furniture. 
They sleep on their tatami,^ wrapped in the futon.® 

The schools in Japan are very good, and the boys 
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and girls study hard. It is funny to see the little 
Japanese go to school, their books carefully wrapped 
up in cloth. When two little boys meet, they do 
not say, "Hello!" They stop, and take oflF their 
caps, if they wear any, and then begin to bow 
deeply. After two or three bows they pass on 
their way. 

Little boys never talk to little girls. They do 
not play in the street, or in the playground, as our 
boys and girls do. After you know them well, you 
will see that they have almost as much fun as our 
boys and girls. They are a merr}'^ little people, but 
very shy with strangers. But they study hard, as 
does every Japanese whom you may have met in 
your school at home. 



* Osaka, prOD. ohnsak-kah; the second larg^est city of Japan. 

* Kyoto, pron. kee-yoh-toh; the former capital, eighteen miles 

north of Osaka. 
'Chop-sticks. The Japanese and Chinese eat with two little 

sticks. They shovel the rice into their mouth, but can pick 

np small pieces of fish with them. 
^Kimono, pron. kee-moh-noh; a long gown held round the 

waist by a broad sash, or obi (pron. oh-bee). 

* Haorl, pron. haw-ree; a thin mantlet of crepe worn over the 

kimono. 

* Hakama, pron. hah-kah-mah; a garment, half petticoat, half 

trowsers, worn by the wealthy. 
^Tataml, pron. tah-tah-mee; the thick mats, serving both as 

carpet and for mattress. 
B Futon, pron. fton; a thick cotton-lined comforter, used to 

sleep in. 




ON THE BHORI 



GOOD-BY TO JAPAN. 




E have now entered upon "the 
most pleasantpart of our voy- 
age. ThelnlaudSeaof Japan is 
a beautiful sheet of water, with 
a great many small islands. To 
the north, on our right hand, 
is the largest island, called 
Nippon^ on our maps, but 
Hondo" by the Japanese. Another large island, 
Shikoku,* is far away on our left. 

The whole of Japan is not quite as large as Cali- 
fornia, but it baa more than thirty times as many 
inhabitants. Where there are eight persons living in 
California, two hundred and sixty-five people live 
in Japan. That is why so many Japanese go to the 
Sandwich Islands and to California to make a 

living. 

After steaming for twelve 
hours, the Inland Sea i 
rows into a strait. Look 
well now! This is Sbi- 
monoseki,* the very spot 
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where Capt. McDougal, in the Wyoming, taught the 
Japanese to respect our flag. There, under that 
high bluflf, lay the two Japanese steamers, and 
you can see, high overhead, the forts where the 
Japanese fired on the Pembroke, 

We run past, and the sea widens. To-morrow 
we shall be at Nagasaki.^ That is the last town 
where we shall stop. If you rise early I shall show 
you a rock, just before we enter the harbor. It is 
called the Papenberg, or Popish Mount. Thousands 
of Christian Japanese were cast into the sea from 
this rock almost three hundred years ago. Why ? 
Only because they were Christians. The man who 
ruled over Japan in that time did not like the Chris- 
tians, and ordered them to be killed. 

I would like to take you ashore in Nagasaki, be- 
cause it is like San Francisco — up hill and down all 
the time. Besides, I should like to show you the 
great wharves and docks where the Japanese now 
build their own steamers. You can see them from 
here, on the other side of the harbor, opposite the 
town. 

There is one more thing I would like you to see. 
It is the little island Deshima,^ at the farthest end 
of the harbor. It is scarcely as large as a block in 
San Francisco. In all the years that Japan would 
have nothing to do with any other nation, the Hol- 
landers were allowed to live and to trade on that 
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tiny island. But only two ships arrived in a year. 
For six months they did not hear any news from 
their friends, and no newspaper came to them. 
They were cut off from everybody. 

Deshima is now occupied by American mission- 
aries. These good men go to Japan to teach the 
people to be Christians. Tiiey all leara the Japanese 
language, and can speak and write it quite well. 
Look ! You can see tiie Stars and Stripes waving 
over the college built by our missionaries. 



'Nippon, pron. nee-pon. 

'Hondo, pron, hon-doh. 

' Bhlkofen. pron. ahee-koh. 

' Bhimonosekl, pron, Btaee-moh-n 

'Nag«Bftki, pron. nanE-ah-sah-kee 

'DeBhlma, proD. da-sbee-inah. 




A GLIMPSE AT CHINA. 



DEAR! are you not tired? 
How long have we been away 
from San Francisco? Let us 



From SaQ Fraaclaco 

o Honolulu 7 days. 

In Honolulu 1 day. 

From Honolulu to 

Yokohama lOdaye. 

In Yokohama and Tokyo 1 day. 

From YokobaoiB to Kobe Iday. 




And now we have been going one and 
over the dirty-looking water 
of the Yellow Sea, and we 
shall not even go to Shang- 
hai/ because the steamer 
stops at Woo-sung. 

Let us ask the Captain if 
we have time enough to 
visit the Chinaman at home. 
36 
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It is only eight miles to Shanghai, and there 
is a railroad now. The Captain says that we can 
go if we do not stay more than three or four hours. 
So get ready, if you please, for there is Woo-sung. 

The country looks flat and poor as the screw 
stirs the muddy water of the Woo-sung River. 
Those buildings to the right, on a road looking 
like a dyke, are the forts. The steamer anchors 
before we come to them, for there is a nasty bar, 
where many ships have been wrecked. The Chi- 
nese ought to deepen the river, so that steamers can 
go up. But the Chinaman does not want us to 
come into his country. He does not like us nor our 
way of living and of doing business. Therefore, the 
bar remains until the white people of Shanghai 
shall remove it. 

Do you see those Chinese junks? They sail up 
and down the Yang-tse-Kiang,^ or Yang-tse River, 
which is very near Woo-sung. Do you notice that 
all those junks have a large eye painted in the bow ? 
You would like to know why. Well, let us ask one 
of our Chinese stewards. 

"John, why is that eye painted there on that 
junk ? " 

" Suppose no hab eye, how can see ? " answers 
John. 

Here you have the way the Chinaman talks 
English. It is called pidgin^ Englisli. It is not 
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hard to learn, and it will give you a good laugh 
when you try it yourself. Wait until we come to 
Shanghai. 

" How muchee to go ashore, John ? " we ask of a 
boatman. 

" How many piecee?" (How many are you?) . 

**Four piecee." 

" One dor a hap can do," says John. (I will do it 
for a dollar and a half.) 

" No can. Give you hap dora." (That won't do. 
I will give you half-a-dollar.) 

" Maskee " (all right), replies the Chinaman, and 
off we go in his odd-looking boat. 



^ Shanghai, pron. shang-i. This is the most important of all 
the ports where foreigners may trade. 

3 ITangf-tse-Kiang, pron. yang-tse-kyang. The word kiang 
means river. The valley of this river is the richest and most 
densely populated of the Chinese Empire. It is said to con- 
tain one hundred million inhabitants. 

^Pid'jgin, pron. pid-gen. The meaning attached to this word is 
** business/' so i\i?Lt pidgin English means &i6Stne5S English. 
Daring the war between China and Japan I asked a big, 
strong Chinaman, ** John, why don't you go to fight for 
China?" ** No belong my pidgin" (That is not my busi- 
ness), replied John, brieliy. 



The fate of sm foo; 

OR, THE ORIGIN OF THE TEA-PLANT. 

4 GES ago, when the world was grand, 
Jl\. In the reign of the Emperor Whoo, 
There lived a sage in the Flowery Land 

Whom tradition calls Sin Foo ; 
And no other mortal could understand 

One half of the lore he knew. 

This wise man never was known to guess 
For he knew all the things that be; 

The reason why girls say No for Yes 
Was as plain as A, B, C. 

And e'en the ages of actresses 
He knew, so wise was he I 

He knew why girls all sit on the floor 

Whenever they put on a shoe ; 
And why for each strawberry blonde you score 

A white horse comes into view; 
And wonderful things unknown before, 

And nothing to him was new. 

40 
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But the strongest brain must tire some day, 

And this was Sin Foo's mishap ; 
He could not study, nor write, nor pray, 

Nor sit with a book in his lap, 
But his eminent head would nod straightway, 

And his eyelids shut with a snap. 

To keep him awake he tied his cue 

To the top of his chair-back tall; 
He hired two cats to sit and mew 

All night on the garden wall ; 
He pinched himself both black and blue. 

And slumbered in spite of it all. 

Weary at last of the useless strife, 

He rose with a resolute cough; 
Full well he knew if he snored through life, 

How the people would sneer and scoff. 
So he asked his wife for the carving-knife 

And he cut both his eyelids off. 

His poor wife shrieked as they dropped to the ground. 

When — a marvelous sight to see — 
Where they fell a beautiful plant was found, 

More sweet than the jasmine-tree, 
And when the spinsters had gathered around. 

They tasted and named it Tea. 
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Since then, when a Chinaman goes to drink 

A cup of the balmy brew, 
Ere he puts hia lips to the fragrant brink, 

He shakes a sorrowful cue; 
For he never — ah! never can choose but think 

Of the fate of the great Sin Foo. 

— Samuel Minturn Peck. 




THE CHINAMAN AT HOME. 




~ N less than half aQ hour we are 
tho railroad station in 
Shangliai. We will take jia- 
rikishas and drive along the 
Bund, a broad street facing 
the river. Then we will cross 
the bridge, and pass into Chi- 
natown by way of the French 
quarter. 
Notice, as we go along, the wheelbarrows used by 
the Chinese to go from one part of the city to an- 
other. There is a broad shelf on both sides, and 
here the passengers sit, 
while the patient coolie' 
pushes as hard as he can. 
There are more than three 
thousand of these wheel- 
barrows in the city. 

It is a queer place, but 
very pleasant to live in. 
It is almost as large 
as San Francisco. These 
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swarthy, tall-lookiug men in white clothes are 
Sikhs.*^ They are policemen, and keep order. 
There are also a number of Chinese policemen in 
Chinatown. They wear a Chinese dress, with a hat 
that looks like a large mushroom. 

The carriages we see are drawn by Chinese 
ponies. Before such a pony is broken in, it is 
called a griffin. There are many carriages, for the 
white people are quite wealthy. In the afternoon 
a band plays in the public gardens on the Bund. 

Have you noticed that fine bronze statue near 
the Public Gardens. It is of Sir Harry Parkes, who 
began life as a poor orphan and died as Minister of 
England in China, and was made a nobleman by 
Queen Victoria. You like stories, I suppose. I 
will tell you some about him in the next chapter. 
And I shall tell you nothing but what is true. 

Here we are in the Nanking Road. The streets 
here and in Hongkong are all called roads. In this 
street are some fine stores. The gold and silver- 
smiths of China are famous. 

There are very few Chinese women about. They 
can't walk very well, because their feet have been 
tightly wrapped up since they were babies. Chinese 
girls are not like American girls. They must mind 
their parents and their brothers, if they have any. 
They do not go to school, and learn nothing. 

A high Chinese officer is called a Mandarin.^ 
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These oflBcers are very apt in reading and writing 
the diflBcult Chinese language, but of other things 
they do not know as much as an American boy. 
They are very proud, and treat the people badly. 
That is why so many Chinese come to Shanghai, 
where the white men see to it that they are not 
treated with cruelty by the governor or the judges. 
A Chinaman in Hongkew^ cannot be arrested 
unless the United States Consul thinks that he de- 
serves it. No American can be arrested except by 
his consul, and his case must be heard in an Amer- 
ican court and decided by the American law. On 
the next street you can see the Stars and Stripes 
over the United States Consulate. 

Before we go back I will show you the Chinese 
figures from 1 to 10: — 

123456 789 10 



' Coolie, pron. coo-lee. Any day-laborer m China and Japan 
is called coolie. 

* Sikh, pron. seek; natives of India. 
3 Mandarin, pron. man-dah-reen. 

* Hongkew, a large plot of land leased to the United States by 

China. It is really United States territory. 



THE STORY OP SIR HARRY PARKES. 




ARRY PARKES was an 
orphan wheu he was eleven 
years old. His uncle, who had 
himself a large family, took 
him in, but died soon after- 
wards. One of Harry's sisters 
had married a missionary in 
China. She borrowed the 

money to pay for Harry's passage, and he promised 

to repay it as soon as he could earn enough. He 

kept his promise, as an 

honest boy should. 

Harry was fourteen years 

old when he arrived in 

China. There was no fun 

for him, because he had 

to work for his living. He 

was told to study Chinese, 

and he worked so hard 

that in less than a year 

he could speak, read, and 

write it quite well. 
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He was not a bright boy, but he tried to do well 
whatever he was told. He was only fifteen when 
war broke out between England and China, and as 
he spoke Chinese he was asked to go with the gen- 
eral. When peace came, Harry was given a posi- 
tion in the British service because he knew Chinese 
so well. 

Several years passed, and Harry rose in the ser- 
vice. When the British Government wanted a 
man in whom they could trust, Harry Parkes was 
taken. When another war broke out, Harry was 
again ordered to go with the general. This time 
something dreadful happened. Harry Parkes was 
captured by the Chinese, and taken to prison in 
Peking.^ 

Here he was locked up in a dirty prison with a 
number of wicked Chinese prisoners. An iron 
collar was fastened round his neck and his legs and 
arms were loaded with chains. The collar was fas- 
tened to the ceiling by a chain so that he could not 
lie down. They kept him so for several days, but 
offered to let him go if he would write to the 
British General not to advance upon Peking. He 
would not do it. 

When the Chinese saw that Harry Parkes would 
not listen to any threats, they said that they would 
let him go, but the men who had been taken with 
him must die. Harry answered that these men 
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must go with him. They then put him in a better 
prison. At last the Emperor of China ordered him 
to be put to death. 

The British General had written to the Chinese 
that he would punish them if any harm should 
come to Harry or his friends. The Chinese were 
frightened, and one afternoon he and the other men 
were placed in a cart and taken to the English 
camp. Harry was glad, of course, that his life had 
been saved. Soon afterwards Peking was taken. 

Harry Parkes selected Shanghai as a place for 
trading with China. He was only a young man 
when he was made British Consul-General. A few 
years later he was sent to Japan as Minister of Eng- 
land. 

He remained there eighteen years. He was now 
Sir Harry Parkes, for the Queen had made him a 
nobleman. He did much for the Japanese, and 
was liked by every white man, especially by the 
English and the Americans. At last he was or- 
dered to China as Minister of England. Here he 
died, and the Chinese, Japanese, as well as all the 
white people living in those countries, were very 
sorry. A statue was made for him, and the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the son of Queen Victoria, came to 
Shanghai to unveil it. 

Several years afterwards a white man hired a 
Chinese boat to go up the river. He was quite sur- 
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prised when at every stopping-place, the Mandarins 
came, kowtowed * to him, and brought him presents. 
At last he asked the boatman, 

" That number one piecee flag!"* said the China- 
man, with a grin, pointing to a small flag at the 
mast. The white man found out that the charac- 
ters on this flag stood for Pa-Ta-jin,* the name Sir 
Harry Parkes was known by in China. The Man- 
darins did not know that Sir Harry was dead, but 
his name was enough to make them respectful and 
courteous. 



'Peking, pron. Pa-king; the capital of China. 

'Kowtowed, proa, cow-towed; the deep bows made hj r 

ChinamBD to one of higher rank. 
' " That is a flret-claBH flag." 
*Pa-Ta-Jln, pron. pah-tah-Eln, Every white man In China has 

a distinct name under which be is known by the Chinese. 




THE Last stop BEFORE MANILA. 




WO days more, and we shall 
leave the steamer which has 
heen our home for nearly 
one month. Before we leave 
Shanghai, get out your sum- 
mer clothing. White flannel 
is hetter than linen. We are 
coming to a hot climate, and 
the clothes we wore in California would be uncom- 
fortable. 

The time passes quickly, for we are packing up. 
It gets warmer and warmer, so that we pass most of 
our time on deck. Scarcely an hour passes when 
we do not see one or more steamers. Sailing-ves- 
sels, too, are quite com- 
mon, and the heavy-look- 
ing Chinese jnnk is often 
seen. We are not far from 
the coast, which is hidden 
in a haze. 

At last we enter Hong- 
kong Harbor. It is not as 
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large as San Francisco Bay, but there is room 
enough to shelter all the ships coming here. We 
must go ashore to learn when the boat leaves for 
Manila. We shall stay at the Park Hotel, where 
we have a fine view, and it is not so hot as in the 
city. 

We pass a fine statue of Queen Victoria, and very 
fine streets and buildings. The island is called 
Hongkong, but the city is named Victoria. It is 
about sixty years since the English received this 
island from China. That was when Sir Harry 
Parkes was a boy. There was nothing here then. 
Now it is a crowded citv, with fine streets and ex- 
cellent roads. There are quite a number of Ameri- 
cans in business. The English Government makes 
no difference between its own people and other 
white men. 

It is from Hongkong that all the Chinamen in 
California came. China is a very large country, 
and there are too many people in it. So they go 
where they can make a living, and when they have 
saved some money, they go back to their homes. 
Here in Hongkong there are a number of very rich 
Chinese. They deal with the white people, and 
are honest. 

We shall have to wait a few days before the 
steamer Esmeralda leaves for Manila, and we will 
tell the landlord to send a Chinese tailor. We Gau. 
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buy a good linen or flannel suit for three dollars; so 
it is better to have some made. We shall also buy 
a spring mattress and some bed-clothes. Why? 
You shall see when we come to Manila, 

After we have bought all we want, we shall take 
a ride in the tramway to the highest point of the 
island, and visit the United States Consul. Then 
we buy our tickets for the two-days' voyage to 
Manila. 




THE DAWN BEFORE THE BATTLE. 




OME, my boy, wake up I Dress 
quickly and come on deck [ " 

It is four o'clock in the morn- 
ing. A beautiful, calm night 
with the soft sea-breeze tem- 
pering the heat of the tropics. 
Millions of stars seem to hang 
in the deep sky overhead, as if 
they were ready to fall. The Southern Cross 
twinkles as if it were composed of huge diamonds, 
fastened by a thin golden thread. Swiftly the 
steamer plows through the water; the smoke-stack 
belches forth a long, dark cloud, now and then 
mingled with a sheet of 
flame. 

Why did I call you so 
early ? Do you not enjoy 
this cool morning hour? 
But it is not for such pur- 
pose that I roused you from 
your sleep. Look on your 
left 1 Do you see that dark 
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mass looming dimly in the distance? It is Cor- 
regidor^ Island. 

One morning in the early part of May of this 
year 1898, a fleet of ships was gliding smoothly, 
silently, swiftly, where we are sailing now. Not a 
light was shown from mast-head or port-hole.^ Like 
phantom^ ships, they drove past this island, every 
man on board anxiously watching its outline. 

The Admiral in command of these ships was 
standing on the bridge, his eyes riveted* upon the 
island. Hundreds of seamen stood silently or softly 
whispering on deck. 

These sailors had heard of mines under the water, 
which the simple touch of a key would cause to 
explode. What would happen then? Did they 
not know how the Maine, that strong battle-ship, 
peacefully rising and falling with the motion of 
the waves, found, with hundreds of brave men, 
maimed and in agony, a watery grave. Such a fate 
might overtake these sailors at any moment. There 
might not be time to whisper even "Our Father 
who art in heaven," before they would stand before 
the judgment-throne. Did they long to turn back 
from such an awful doom? The American sailors 
quietly trusted in their Admiral. Where he was 
willing to lead they would follow. Was he not 
sharing their danger? If anybody knew what he 
was doing, surely it was Admiral Dewey. 
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Do you know now why I called you at this early 
hour? We are steaming peacefully and swiftly 
through the calm, cloudless night. We have no 
care. 

But fancy that we are standing this moment 
upon the deck of the Olympiay and that it is that 
early morning in May. Every light is put out, that 
the enemy may not see us. They are watching, 
you may be sure. Every moment the ship may 
touch a mine, when nothing in the world can save 
us from an awful death. 

! if only day would dawn ! We know that we 
shall face the smoke and din of battle. We are 
aware that shells and bullets will fly thick and fast, 
and that many of us will not live to tell the story. 
Worse still, we may survive, but maimed or crip- 
pled for life. 

Just as we are at this moment gliding past Cor- 
regidor, the American fleet sped upon its course, 
with every man willing to give his life for his 
country. It was not possible to go back. It must be 

Victory or Death. 



^ Corregidor, pron. cor-ra-gee-dore. This island divides the 

entrance to Manila Bay. 
'Port-hole, the round windows of a ship. 
^Phantom, pron. fan-torn; specter or gfhost, 
* Riveted. When a person looks fixedly and constantly at an 

object, it is said that his eyes are '* riveted *' upon it. 



CAVITE.' 




-nHERE is no twilight. Were 
you ever iu a room where 
heavy dark curtains shut out 
the light of day? The dark- 
ness is so dense that you must 
1 grope your way. Raise all the 
curtains at the same time. 
Broad daylight takes the place 
of darkness, and warm sunshine pours Id. 

So it is here within the tropics. The darkness is 
lifted like a curtain. Now the American sailors 
with Dewey could see a spit of land, covered with 
mounds of stone and sand. They are forts, bris- 
tling with cannon. An- 
other fleet, with black 
clouds rising from the 
smoke-stacks, was riding 
at anchor under cover of 
those heavy guns. Far 
in the distance the sun 
smiled upon a fair city. 
It is Manila, about twelve 
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miles away. There the people were hurrying to 
the walls. They had heard that the American 
fleet had come, and wanted to see how quickly 
the brave Spaniards would sink those ships. 

Look! We are close to the spot where the battle 
was fought There are some objects rising above 
the level of the water near the shore. From this 
distance they look like sticks or canes. They are 
the tops of masts. Far underneath, upon the bot- 
tom of the bay, rest the ships which proudly 
showed the flag of Spain on that beautiful May 
morning. 

When we speak of our flag, we proudly call it " The 
Stars and Stripes," "The Star Spangled Banner," or 
"Old Glory." The pet name given to their flag by 
the Spaniards is Org y Sangre,^ or " Gold and 
Blood," because its colors are yellow and red. This 
pet name aptly shows what Spain wanted of its colo- 
nies, Cuba and Manila! They must yield gold even 
at the price of blood ! 

"Capture or destroy the fleet of Spain!" That 
was the brief order flashed from Washington to 
Commodore Dewey at Hongkong. Slowly the 
ships drew near to the Spaniards. Then the big 
guns spoke. There is a flash, a roar so loud that it 
almost makes the gunners deaf, then a dull thud. 
With the hot sun shining overhead, the American 
tars work as they never worked before, and a wild 
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cheer rises as a Spanish vessel is seen to lurch and 
disappear in the waves. Again a cheer! Another 
ship is in flames. Men are scurrying overboard. 
The sea may not be so pitiless as the fire. Those 
who can swim make for the shore. 

The American sailors are too busy to notice the 
shot and shell whistling and rattling about their 
ears. For the Spaniards are not idle. From fort 
and ship great guns belch shell and ball. One 
strikes the Baltimore^ and a hole yawns in her 
iron side. 

Higher rises the sun and hotter grows its rays. 
Little flags flutter from the Olympia, and the order 
comes: "Cease firing!" Why is that? The boys 
have had no breakfast. The Spanish fleet is 
crippled. None of their ships can get away. So 
the American fleet steams beyond the fire of the 
forts, and the sailors enjoy the refreshment they 
have earned so well. 

Again the little flags are raised to the mast of 
the Olympio., This time they ask : " How many men 
have been killed in your ship?" From every vessel 
comes the reply: " None." 

Wonderful, is it not? Four hours of battle, and 
not a sailor killed ! When the Spaniards count 
their dead thev will find that almost six hundred 
and fifty have fallen before the deadly aim of our 
gunners. 
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Breakfast is over. The fleet moves once more 
towards the forts. They must be silenced, and 
the few vessels where the Oro y Sangre still waves 
must be sunk. That is the order. Once more the 
dia of battle deafens the ear. But not for long. 
The Spanish fire slackens, then ceases. When the 
smoke draws up, there is a white flag over the forts. 
Where are Spain's proud ships? Battered and 
shapeless, they rest at the bottom of the bay. 

This was the Battle and the Victory of Manila. 



' Cavlte. proa, csh-vea-ta. 

•Oro y Sangre, pron. oh-roh ee Bang-ra. Oro — Roldj y — 
ADil; sangre — blood. 




MY COUNTRY. 




RISE, oh, my country! Arise 
in tliy glory, 
And tell to all races thy mia- 
sion sublime; 
Let poets and aages embellish 
thy story 
Inlettersofgold on the pages 
of time. 



Ring out the glad tidings of freedom forever 
To nations still bound in the bonds of the slave, 

And waken the laggards in one more endeavor 
To follow the path of the free and the brave. 



Peal forth the grand summons from tower and 

steeple, 

Till every land with the message has rung, 

That freedom is born in the hearts of our people, 

And liberty lies in our sweet mother tongue. 

«3 
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All races will listen — thy people most proudly — 

As patriotism in power awakes; 
Arrayed in thy splendor then speak it out loudly, 

Till every fetter of tyranny breaks. 

Where millions languish thy refuge then lend 
them, 
And to thy loosed masses thy liberties teach ; 
But while thou dost grandly a welcome extend 
them, 
Hold fast to thy Sabbath, thy school, and thy 
speech. 

Ring out thy traditions from mountain to ocean, 
That all of thy children remember the tale; 

Inspire them with patriotism's devotion, 
That foreign dominion may never prevail. 

Speak out, oh, my country ! Tlie great God defend 
thee. 

Thy people, thy language, thy sweet liberty! 
Unfurl, starry banner! Our God will befriend thee — 

The hope of the ages, the sign of the free. 

— Louis S. Amonson. 



MANILA.' 



" E have left the scene of the 
battle behind, and steam past 
some men-of-war and several 
sailing-vessels towards the en- 
trance to the Pasig ^ River. A 
few moments more, and we 
have arrived at the wharf. 
Where Spain's yellow and 

red flag used to keep people away. Old Glory waves 

a welcome: — 




"To the red, white, and blue 

I will ever be true," 
There la no flag, however grand, 

Like our own red, white, and 

Hnrrab for the flagl Our coun- 
try's flag ! 
Iti Blrlpee and white stars, too I 
There is no flag in any land 
Like our own red, whiLe, and 
blue! 

Now let US go to the 

Hotel EI Orienta' We 
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shall stay there while we are in Manila. It is early, 
and not too hot to walk. What queer-looking 
houses they have here I The first story leans far 
over what ought to be the sidewalk. Most of the 
windows on the ground floor have iron bars, as if 
every house were a jail, and we see not one window 
with glass panes. The windows slide in grooves, 
and instead of glass they have tin)'^ panes of concha, 
or mother-of-pearl. This comes from the oyster- 
beds of the Sooloo Sea. 

Here we are at the hotel. We are shown into our 
bedrooms. There is your bed ! 

But there is no mattress, quilt, sheet, blanket, or 
anything we fancy that we need. People here do 
without. They lie on that hard straw bottom in 
sarong* and pajamas.* It takes some time before a 
stranger gets used to it. That is why I brought 
spring-mattresses from Hongkong. I will call the 
" boj%" and tell him to fix our bed. 

All the servants are spoken to as " boy." You 
know that from China and Japan. So if you want 
anything, call " boy ! " and he will do what you tell 
him, — if you can make him understand. You will 
very soon pick up the few Spanish words that are 
needed. And if you are kind to the " boy," and 
speak slowly, pointing out the object you want, he 
will be glad to learn English. 

We shall order a caramata,^ or carriage, to drive 
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around. First we shall visit Old Manila, or Intra- 
muros/ that is, Within the Walls. Do you notice 
how narrow the streets are ? The houses are built 
as they used to be in Spain two hundred years ago. 
It looks almost like a city of the dead, or like our 
down-town streets on a Sunday. Here is the 
Cathedral. It is really a beautiful church. Where 
is the steeple? An earthquake shook it down. 

Besides the Cathedral, Old Manila has the church 
and convent of St. Augustine, of San Francisco, or 
St. Francis, of Santo Domingo and de Recoletos,® and 
a number of convents besides. There is also the 
palace of the former Governor-General and of the 
Archbishop, and there are several colleges and 
schools. In the center of Palace Square is a fine 
statue of Charles IV. 

Old Manila was a city of priests and oflacers. 
The merchant or business man was not welcome. 
If we drive across the bridge by which we came, 
the Puente de Espana,® or Bridge of Spain, we come 
to the Isla de Binondo,^^ where we shall find the 
business part of the city. 

Before visiting the business part, we will drive to 
the graves of the American heroes who fell in the 
trenches when the Spaniards made a sudden night 
attack. You remember reading in the papers how 
coolly and calmly our soldiers replied to the deadly 
fire of the enemy, and how our men from California 
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were praised for their great courage. We are proud 
of them, and they deserve that we should bring 
flowers to their graves, so far, far away from home. 
We take off our hats as we read the name of 
Captain Richter, 



'Manila, pron. mah-nll-lali, the capital of the Philippines. 

' Paaig, pron. pah-seeg. 

= EI Orlenie, pron. el oh-rt-en-ta. 

^Sarong, pron. sar-ong; a looae skirt, like th«t worn by tbe 

Hindoos in summer. Sometimes called ''Saisa" (pron. 

aa-ee-Bfth), worn by women. 
° Pajamas, pron, pah-jam-maha; loose trousers, usnally of 

' Caramata. pron, car-ah-mah-tah; the name of moat of the 

hired vehiclea. 
' tntramuros, pron. een-trali-moo-rohs. 
"<le Recoletos, pron. da ra-eoh-la-tohs. 
* Puente de KHpafJa, pron. poo-en-ta (la es-pan-yah. 
"lela de Blnondo, pron, ees-lah da bee-non-doh, or Binondo 

Island. 




ON THE ESCOLTA.' 




V"^OST of the stores, or bazaars,* 
as they are usually called, are 
found in the Escolta, the prin- 
\ cipal businessstreetof Manila. 
fiiKr;:%, The most striking feature of 
this capital is the number of 
i/:5-' boticas,* or drug-stores. There 
are not less than thirty, and 
most of them are really department stores, for they 
contain a great variety of goods. The Botica In- 
glesa,^ or English drug-store, at No. 14, is a favorite 
among the foreigners of Manila. 

From the Escolta we pass into the Rozario." This 
is thebuay quarter, and looks very much like China- 
town in San Francisco, only the houses are not as 
high nor as solid. We are sight-seeing, but it is 
best to hurry through the 
business streets, unless you 
are not afraid of smallpox. 
In our schools at home, 
children must be vacci- 
Dated, but the people here 



REPEttENCE TOPICS. 
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object to it. They prefer running the risk of catch- 
ing the disease. That is why you see so many with 
faces which bear the marks of smallpox. It is odd 
that not more of them die, because children suffer- 
ing from it run or are carried through the streets. 

We will take a drive along the Luneta,^ and per- 
haps hear a band play. The native music of China 
and Japan is ear-piercing, and we are glad to run 
away from it. But the Kanakas and the natives 
of Luzon, or Tagalos,^ as they are called, are fond of 
music, and readily learn to play the most difficult 
pieces. Bands used to play almost every evening 6n 
the Luneta, and the Americans, and other foreign- 
ers, were glad to sit on one of these benches to listen, 
and watch the sun setting in the Boca® Chica,^ 
while the Spaniards drove slowly past in their 
handsome carriages. The sea-breeze makes up for 
the heat of day. This is the time when life in the 
Philippine Islands is most pleasant. 

The nights are certainly not unpleasant. When 
the posts of the bed are carefully placed in bowls 
filled with kerosene, and the mosquito-curtain is 
tucked in, a sound sleeper may find a good rest. 
Many houses are infested by rats, which take almost 
anything they can find. Cats seem to be afraid of 
them. Around Manila, house- snakes are kept. These 
snakes are dangerous only to the rats, but cannot 
keep them away. 
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Bugs of all sorts crawl along the walls and the 
ceiling, and the mosquito-curtain keeps them from 
the bed. The bowls with kerosene keep the ants 
from attacking you. It is best to put kerosene-bowls 
under every piece of furniture, or these little insects 
will destroy it in a very short time. 

It takes quite a little while to get used to these 
things. But we are only on a visit, and must make 
the best of it while we are here. If everything was 
just as we have it at home, there would be no use 
in traveling. So we will try to keep out bugs and 
insects, and not allow the rats to disturb us. Let us 
try to dream of home, where we have always slept 
in peace! 



> Escolta, pron. es-cohl-tah. 
^ Bazaar, pron. bab-zahr. 
3 Botica, pron. boh-tee-cah. 

• Injglesa, pron. een-gla-sah. 

5 Rozario, pron. roh-zah-ree-oh. 

• liuneta, pron. loo-na-tah. 

' Taigalo, pron. tah-gal-loh; the word is derived from taga, 

(pron. tah-gah) a native. 
^ Boca, pron. boh-cah; literally a mouth; it is the strait between 

Corregidor Island and Luzon. The narrower entrance is 

called 

• Boca Ghica, pron. chee-cah, or small; the wider entrance is 

called Boca Grande. 



THE TAGALO. 




T is not at all difficult to get 
along with the native of Luzon, 
or the Tagalo, as he is called. 
Those whom we see at Manila 
are by no means the best. 
They have a round head, 
small but bright black eyes, 
straight dark hair, a smooth 

skin, and small hands. They are lithe, of middle 

size, and with a ruddy brown color. 

The men are cheerful, and have good taste. Ex- 
cept when they are excited by strong drink, which 

does not happen often, they 

are respectful, prudent, and 

have many other good 

qualities. At home they 

are very hospitable, as you 

will see when we travel 

over the island. 

They all wear the baro,^ 

a blouse or shirt, over 

the trowsers. This shirt. 



REFERENCE TOPICS. 

The banana tree ; "whore 
does It grow ? 

Can you describe It ? 

Where do "we get our 
bananas ? 

What do you know of 
tbe pineapple? 

Can w^e grow^ pineapples 
In California? 
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among the well-to-do Tagalos, is made of the finest 
fiber of the abaca,^ a variety of the banana-tree 
which does not bear fruit. The rich Tagalo has 
one made of piiia,^ or the fiber of the pineapple 
leaf. This material is as delicate as the finest 
lace, and is peculiar to these islands. It is very 
costly. The color of the baro is white or light 
yellow, interwoven with patterns of flowers, or 
oftener with red, yellow, green, or blue stripes of 
Chinese silk. The trowsers are white or light- 
colored, held around the waist by a belt. The feet 
are bare, or sandals^ are worn. On great feast days 
a rich Tagalo sometimes appears in patent leather 
boots of Spanish fashion. 

The head-dress for the men is a salacote,^ a round 
hat like an overgrown mushroom, made of tough 
nito,^ or liana fiber, black and white interwoven. 
The border, or edge, has a silver band of little 
flowers. The poorer Tagalos wear the same dress, 
but made of coarser material. 

The women of the wealthier class wear a silk 
saisa,' or sarong, and over it a narrower waist- 
cloth of silk, coming down to the knees; this is of a 
dark color. Over the breast and shoulders they 
have a camisa ^ of pina, which is very costly. Their 
black straight hair, often so long that it comes down 
to the heels, is kept under a white kerchief. 

Rice is the common food. It is not healthy in 
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this hot climate to eat as we do at home. It is bet- 
ter to live, not altogether but somewhat, like the 
natives. 

White people at Manila get up early in the 
morning. They take only a cup of chocolate and 
a roll, after the bath, and go to work. At ten 
o'clock they eat breakfast. It is a very good meal, 
and well-cooked, and everything is cheap. The 
servants are very careful and polite. I am very 
sorry to say that many foreigners hit them when 
they do something wrong, or make a mistake. It is 
better to treat them kindlv. After the breakfast 
comes the siesta.^ Often the heat is so great that 
they cannot work. At four o'clock a cup of tea is 
served, and at about seven we have dinner. After 
eleven o'clock everybody is in bed. 



* Baro, pron. bar-roh; a blouse. 

* Abaca, pron. ah-bac-cah; a variety of the banana-tree. 
3 Pifia, pron. peen-yah. 

* Sandals, a sort of slipper. 
^Salacote, pron. sah-lah-coh-ta. 
•Nito, pron. nee-toh. 

^ Saisa, pron. sa-ee-sah. 

* Gamisa, pron. cah-mee-sah; a shirt. 



AN EARTHQUAKE. 




ELLO! What is the matter 
now?" 

You woke me up when you 
felt your bed heaving under 
you, and when you heard a 
rumbling sound and the 
posts and beams groan and 
crack. 

Now you know why the people here do not use 
bedclothes : they wish to be ready to run out as soon 
as a low rumbling sound announces the visit of an 
earthquake. It is, indeed, 
a horrible thing. The mo- 
tion is sickening. 

Earthquakes happen 
verv often in the islands, 
from Japan in the north, 
through Formosa and the 
Philippine Islands, to Java 
in the south. I have been 
in some very severe shocks. 
On the 20th of June, 



KEFEREXCE TOPICS. 



What Is a volcano? 

Wliere are the largest 
volcanoes ? 

Have you ever felt an 
earthquake ? 

Wliat Is a tidal-^^ave ? 

Have you heard of the 
earthquake at Charles- 
ton, S. C, iu 1884. 

Are there any volcanoes 
on the Pacific Coast ? 
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1894, at about two o'clock, I was sitting, busily 
writing, in the Tokyo Hotel, at Tokyo, Japan. 
My son was sitting opposite me, reading, the stout 
oak table between us. Suddenly there was a 
sound as if a heavy dray was passing over 
cobble-stones. An instant, and table, chairs, and 
bed began moving up and down, while the 
mirror broke loose from the mantel, and smashed 
in a thousand pieces on the floor. Next, the 
plaster took leave of the walls. Then there was 
a crash, and a chimney broke through the floor 
overhead and tumbled down in pieces in the next 
room. And still the motion continued. There 
was no getting out, because windows and doors 
were jammed. It seemed an age before the motion 
ceased. This earthquake lasted four minutes and a 
half, and when it was over, the Japanese servants, 
who had run out into the street as soon as they 
heard the sound, came rushing in, and asked : 
" Did — you — feel — the — earthquake ? " 
A record of the great earthquakes of Manila has 
been kept for almost a hundred years. A slight 
shock, like that which roused you from your sleep, 
occurs so often that it is scarcely noticed. But it 
has happened that an earthquake upset a moun- 
tain, filled up a valley, and destroyed everything 
far and near in these islands. Such a one occurred 
in 1796. Another, in 1824, destroyed several 
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churches, together with the best bridge, the bar- 
racks, and many houses; and a chasm opened 
nearly four miles long. So many people were 
killed that no effort was made to count them. In 
1828, there was another severe shock ; the great 
bells began to ring, and the large corner-stones of 
the principal gate of the city were knocked out of 
place. Other heavy shocks happened in 1832, 1852, 
1863, 1809 and 1880. In the last-named year, the 
Cathedral lost its steeple. It was so much damaged 
that it was pulled down. In 1891, shocks were felt 
every day for a month in the interior. 




THE FIESTA.' 




" HAT is a fiesta? It is a saint's 
day. Most of the villagea have 
been named after a saint, just 
in the old Mexican and 
Spanish times of the Pacific 
Coast, You know we have 
San Francisco, or St. Francis, 
San Jos^, or St, Joseph, Santa 
Clara, or St, Clare, etc. When tlie birthday or an- 
niversary of the saint comes, there is a great festival, 
or fiesta. 

There is a fiesta to-day at Santa Ana, on the 
Pasig River. It is not very far, and we can go in a 
steamer. This is better than going by banca,^ or 
native boat, which is not 
m uch better than the 
canoes of our Indians. 

In Manila there are not 
many trees besides the 
bamboo and the banana. 
As soon as we have left 
the city well behind us, 
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we can understand why these hot islands are 
called beautiful. The farther we go, the livelier 
grows the scene, for the Tagalo is fond of a fiesta. 

When we arrive, the early service at church is 
over, and crowds of natives are waiting to see the 
procession. First comes the band, and we are sur- 
prised to hear music which we have often enjoyed 
at home. Then comes the priest and his assistants, 
followed by the choir boys. After them the capi- 
tan,' or gobernadorcillo/ that is the native head- 
man or mayor of the village, who wears a short 
black jacket over his blouse, and carries a staff in 
his hand to show his dignity. All the men and 
women are dressed in their best clothes, and the 
different colors make a pretty sight. The children 
have a shirt on — and that is all. 

There is no noise. As the procession goes on, 
men are seen carrying the images of saints, some- 
times richly dressed, and with large gold and even 
diamond ornaments. Then the onlookers kneel 
down or bow low. Take off your hat! These 
people will take it very ill if you do not, and 
there is no use in making them angry. You see 
that they all notice you, and they know, from the 
color of your skin, eyes, and hair, that you are 
no Spaniard. So they will not ask you to kneel 
down, but they are quite pleased that you respect 
their belief. 
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The procession is over, and here comes the head- 
man. yes, be is looking for us. What does he 
want? He asks us to take lunch (or dinner) with 
him. No, we will not accept. I tell him that I 
know his house will be too full, for on a fiesta the 
poor capitan must keep open house, and that is why 
the Spaniards used to take the richest man in the 
village for the position. Here, he beckons to another 
man, and after a few words aside, this Tagalo in- 
vites us. Let us go with him; we may then see 
how these people live. After we have eaten, we 
shall have a siesta. Then the great pleasure of the 
day takes place. What do you think it is? O, 
only a cock-fight, which we do not care to see. 



' Fiesta, proD. fee-es-tah; festival. 
'Banca, pron. bank-ah; native boat. 
'Oapltan, pron, cah-pee-tan; captain or headman. 
* GobernadorciHo. pron. goh-ber-nah-dor-ceel-yoh; literally, 
little governor, tbe title given to the headman. 




A TAGALO HOUSK. 




^OU will notice that almost 
every house in the village 
stands hy itself. Land is 
cheap, BO that most of the Ta- 
galos have a garden. It is 
fenced in with wattle, and 
full of flowers. Here we see 
dragon's-blood plants, purple- 
blossomed creepers, red coral plants, and little white 
flowers looking like stars. Betel palms and huge 
banana-trees furnish a pleasant shade. 

The house itself stands six or eight feet from the 
ground upon posts made of small pieces of wood or 
stone. The Tagalo knows that it is healthy to have 

a free current of air under 

his house. Stairs lead to 
the cahida,* or porch, fac- 
ing the road. This porch 
can be shut in by closing 
the sliding windows with 
their small mother-of-pearl 
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Here is the sitting-room of the family. They do 
not use many chairs, but squat on the floor. They 
are fond of a siesta.^ Back of the porch is a large 
square living-room with doors opening into the 
little bedrooms. There is a bamboo - covered 
passage leading to the bathroom and kitchen. 

The large room serves as a parlor. It contains 
all the furniture of the family, — chairs, tables, 
wardrobe, etc. Many pieces are beautifully carved, 
and some are very old. The floor is of hardwood 
and is scrubbed every day with plantain leaves 
until it shines. 

Almost every house has a bench and a mortar, to 
grind rice. The cups and spoons are made of 
cocoanut-shells, and they have a sharp, odd-looking 
knife which they call goloc.^ 

On Sundays or holidays, after church services 
are over, the natives run to the cock-pit. There is 
no shouting or noise, but everybody shows the 
greatest interest. The whole village is here. When 
the entertainment is over, the people go quietly 
home and to bed. Early in the morning they go 
to church. 



* Cahida, pron. cah-hee-dah. 

'Siesta, pron. see-es-tah; a mid-day rest- 

'Goloc« pron. goh-lock. 



TAGALO PROVERBS. 




ROVERBS are the common 
sayings of the people. There 
in no better way of judging a 
man, than by the way he ex- 
presses his thoughts. It is 
the same with a nation. Its 
common expressions show its 
manner of thinking. 
The Tagalo is, as I have said before, good-natured 
and of a kind disposition. He \o6ka with pity 
upon a person who does not act rightly. " Sins are 
the diseases of the soul," he says. Or, would you like 
to know how he expresses it in his language? — 
"Ang manga casalanan, ang nacasira sa calolova."^ 
When he desires to scold somebody for being 
thoughtless, he often says : " When will you cast 
o£E your fool's skin?" A 
careless person is reproved 
by : " You come to work 
and bring no tools." These 
people are very hospitable 
to rich and poor alike. 
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There are no beggars, except a few licensed ones 
in Manila and other places where foreigners reside. 
The Tagalo says : " The poor have no nurse," and 
he is always willing to help as much as he can. 

Many of their proverbs express the same as those 
which we often use, but in different words. When 
we say : " A tree is known by its fruit," a Tagalo says : 
" A bad tree produces no fruit." You have heard 
the saying: " Let sleeping dogs lie," as a warning 
not to cause trouble. In the island of Luzon ^ they 
say : " Wake not what is sleeping." Or, where we 
would say : " Do not play with edged tools," they 
express the same by : " Do not fling up a stone, it 
may fall on your head." 

By " He carries his heart in his hand," they de- 
scribe a generous, open-hearted person. If you 
should want help, they give the advice : " Make a 
friend of my friend." Be satisfied with what you 
have, or, as the Tagalo has it : " Do not desire that 
which you can not obtain." 

There is one proverb which is very often used by 
these people. So long as Spain ruled over these 
islands, the Tagalos, good-natured as they are, were 
often treated very badly. A Spaniard was master; the 
native little more than a slave. " Do not drive me, 
for I am not a beast," he said. The foolish Spaniard 
did not pay any attention to this warning, and so 
the Tagalos took a great dislike to their rulers. 



TAGALO PROVERBS. 



They were very glad when Dewey's victory set their 
country free. In the next chapter, I shall tell you 
of some of the efforts made by this people to drive 
the Spaniards away. 



' Fron. ang mane-ah oah-sah-lab-nahn, ang nab-cah-aee-rah 

eah cah-loh-loh-vah. 
* Ijoxon, proD. loo-thon. 
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tHi rBiurraiw, 



HOW SPAIN RULED THE ISLANDS. 




^-^RO y Saugre, Gold and Blood, 
^ that is the flag of Spain. 
Prom the time when Colum- 
bus discovered America, wher- 
ever the Spaniard set foot, his 
first demand was for gold, and 
he would not work that he 
night grow rich in an honest 
way. 
The Tagalos, and other natives in the Philippine 

Islands, support themselves by farming. They grow 

the rice wliich they use as food; tobacco and sugar 

which they sell; and cultivate the abaca,' or 

banana-tree, from which they obtain what is called 

Manila hemp. 
It is right and proper 

that people pay taxes to 

support the government. 

We pay taxes, but they 

are so small that we do not 

mind. When we work, we 

can earn money enough to 



REFEBBHCE TOPICS. 

Taxation. 

Wlio was It that aald i 
" No taxation without 
representatton " t 

What does It mean t 

What Is {^venunent I 

miat Is poll-tAX ? 
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live in comfort, and we love our country because 
we are free. 

Now we shall see how it was in the Philippine 
Islands when they were still a Spanish possession. 
Every man and woman had to pay a poll-tax, a 
man from seven dollars and fifty cents to twenty- 
five dollars a year, and a woman from five dollars 
to fourteen dollars a year. A male servant earned 
about four dollars a month, or forty-eight dollars a 
year, and had to support himself and his family if 
he had an}'^, from these wages. It was very hard on 
him to pay the government almost one-sixth of his 
income for poll-tax alone. And this was not the 
only tax. If he lived in a hut worth only five 
dollars, he must pay one dollar and fifty cents taxes; 
if he had any furniture, it was taxed. If he had a 
eocoanut-tree, he could not gather the nuts without 
a permit, for which he had to pay. The farmer 
could not plow or sow; he could not reap his har- 
vest without a permit, which cost money. When a 
child was born, it was taxed; if a man and woman 
married, there was a tax. When a person died, he 
could not be buried before one dollar and fifty cents 
was paid to the government. . 

And what was done with all this money? Our 
government spends it for the people. We make 
improvements, such as public roads, remove bars 
from our rivers and harbors, build lighthouses, etc., 
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all of which benefit the people. Very little of the 
money taken from the people of the Philippines 
was spent for them. There were a number of lazy 
Spaniards with large salaries. These salaries were 
paid from the taxes. After these men had been a 
few years in the islands, they returned to Spain, 
and received a large pension, and other Spaniards 
took their places. 

It is no wonder that the people hated these proud, 
lazy, useless Spaniards, and tried to get rid of them. 
There was a rebellion in 1822. Twenty years later, 
from 1841 to 1842, the natives once more tried to 
expel the Spaniards. In 1872 there was a serious 
rebellion. And now I must tell you of the last, 
which broke oat a short time before our war with 
Spain. 




DR. JOSE' RIZAL.* 




MONG the natives of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, the mestizos* 
are the wealthiest. Many of 
tliem have been educated in 
Europe, and dislike the proud, 
ignorant Spaniards, A great 
many of the educated mes- 
tizos belong to the order of 

the' Free Masons. The chiefs of this order were of 

the Katipuniin/ or Inner Circle. 

In 1887 tliese men made up their minds to drive 

the Spaniards away, Tliere 

were great difficulties to 

overcome. The Spaniards 

knew very well that the 

people hated them, and did 

not allow any arms or gun- 
powder to be sold to the 

natives. Guns and other 

weapons must be smuggled 

in before the rebellion 

could commence. 



ItEDTiUENCK TOPICS. 

^Vhen and by 'wbom 
were the PblUpplnes 
discovered r (See Pacific 
HlBlory Series, b; Uarr 
Wagner, Vol. I, p. %) 

Phtllpplne talandB 
named after Phlltp II. 
(Motley's United Kother- 
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» 

The leader of the people was Doctor Jos6 Rizal, 
a mestizo who had been educated in Europe, and 
who loved his people. He was a good man, who 
did not want anything for himself. All he cared 
for was that the Philippine Islands should be free 
from the oppression of the Spaniards. All the 
wealthy mestizos, and a great many Tagalos, loved 
and respected Doctor Rizal, and promised to help 
him in every way. 

Seven long years the preparations continued. At 
last, in 1896, all was in readiness. The Tagalos 
heard that Spain had great troubles in Cuba, and 
they decided that now or never was the time. 

The first thing to do was to print an address to 
the people. Such an address was called a mani- 
festo.^ It was prepared in great secret, but before 
it was printed a copy was shown to Father Gil. 
This priest hastily told the Governor of it. 

The leaders of the rebellion were at once arrested. 
Doctor Rizal, Roxas,^ and an artist named Luna 
were thrown in prison. The other leaders, among 
whom was Aguinaldo, collected the rebels, and 
soon thirty thousand men were in arms against 
Spain in the province of Cavite. 

General Blanco was at that time Governor of the 
Philippine Islands. He knew very well that when 
the leaders were killed, the rebellion would cease. 
If they remained alive, the end of the Spanish rule 
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had come. Doctor Rizal and hia friends were 
brought up for trial. It was very short They 
were charged with rebellion, and did not deny it. 
They were all condemned to death. The Governor 
had no pity, Rizal, Roxas, Luna, and all the other 
lovers of their country were led to the execution 
ground, and shot by the Spanish soldiers. One 
day fifty-nine rebels were shot at the same time. 
This was the way in which the Spaniards main- 
tained their rule in the Philippine Islands. 



I Jose, pron. hoh-say, 
■BIzal, pron. ree-thal. 
' Mestizo, proD. mesB-tee-zoh; a T^alo, one of whose parents 

Is a foreigner. 
'Katlpunan. pron, cah-tee-poo-nau. 
' Manifesto, pron. mah-nee-fes-toh; a proclamation or address 

to the people. 
< Boias, pron, roh-has. 





HALLOWED GROUND. 



HAT'S hallowed ground? Has 
earth a clod 
Its maker meant not should 

be trod 
By man, the image of his God, 

Erect and free, 
Unscourged by superstition^s 
rod 

To bow the knee ? 



What hallows ground where heroes sleep? 
'T is not the sculptured- piles you heap I 
In dews that heavens far distant weep 

Their turf may bloom ; 
Or genii twine beneath the deep 

Their coral tomb. 

But strew his ashes to the wind 

Whose sword or voice has served mankind, 

And is he dead, whose glorious mind 

Lifts thine on high? 
To live in hearts we leave behind 

Is not to die. 
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Is 't death to fall for freedom's right ? 
He 's dead alone that lacks his light ! 
And murder sullies in Heaven's sight 

The sword he draws. 
What can alone ennoble fight? 

A noble cause ! 

Give that I and welcome war to brace 

Her drums, and rend heaven's reeking space I 

The colors planted face to face, 

The charging cheer, 
Though Death's pale horse lead on the chase, 

Shall still be dear. 

And place our trophies where men kneel 
To Heaven ! but Heaven rebukes my zeal I 
The cause of truth and human weal, 

O God above. 
Transfer it from the sword's appeal 

To peace and love! 

' What's hallowed ground? 'Tis what gives birth 
To sacred thoughts in souls of worth I 
Peace ! Independence ! Truth ! go forth 

Earth's compass round; 
And your high-priesthood shall make earth 

All hallowed ground. 

— Extract, Thomas Campbell. 



AGUINALDO.' 




-^ON' EMILIO* AGUINAL- 
' DO Y'FAMI'wasoneoftlie 
assistants employed by the 
leaders of the rebellion. They 
were captured and shot, but 
he escaped, and with some 
friends went to the moun- 
tains, where the Spaniards 
could not follow him. 



The poor people, robbed 
of their leaders, returned to 
their homes, where a great 
number were' captured by 
the Spaniards and con- 
demned to death. But the 
Governor was not satisfied 
so long as Aguinaldo and 
his friends were free. He 
therefore sent a rich Mestizo 
to the mountains to make 
terms with these rebels. 

Aguinaldo and his 



KEFERENCE TOPICS. 

^Vliy did America re1>el 
«Kaliiat Entclandr 

Were tlie natives of the 
Phlllpptnea rlgbt to 
revolt? 

What la a pBtrtot I 

^Vho was t&e Fathur ur 
hla Country I 

Doi-tor Rtzal Is called 
the Father of hl« 
Country by the natives 
or the Philippines; 
why la not that title 
Kiven to Aguinaldo! 
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friends agreed to leave the Philippine Islands if 
the Governor would pay them eight hundred 
thousand dollars, and promise that no more 
rebels would be punished. The Governor ac- 
cepted the terms, and paid one half, or four hun- 
dred thousand dollars, in cash. The other half 
would be paid in Hongkong. Aguinaldo and his 
friends left the Philippine Islands, but when they 
came to Hongkong, and the other four hundred 
thousand dollars was paid, Aguinaldo wanted to 
keep all the money for himself. 

The Governor had kept his word in paying over 
the money, but he did not keep his promise not to 
punish the other rebels. A great many were put 
in prison and shot. The Spaniards thought that 
they would stop rebellions forever by spreading 
terror among the natives. 

Suddenly the news flashed over the wire that 
there was war with the United States. Dewey 
came and destroyed the Spanish fleet. And then 
Aguinaldo returned. It is true that he had 
received money after promising that he would 
not come back, but he said that the Governor 
had broken his promise, and he need not keep 
his word. 

It was not difficult to collect an army. The 
cruelty of the Spaniards had made them hated by 
every native, and they could buy all the guns they 
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wanted. Aguinaldo showed that he was no coward ; 
but he was not a good man like Doctor Rizal. 

When the American soldiers arrived at Manila 
Aguinaldo was not pleased. He had expected to 
capture the capital and to plunder it. General 
Merritt and Admiral Dewey would not allow the 
rebels to enter Manila. This measure was taken to 
prevent looting and murder. The rebels did not 
want to fight the Americans at that time, so 
Aguinaldo withdrew his army into the country. 

He declared that he wished a republic. But he 
did not care for a republic unless he, Aguinaldo, 
was to be the president. Most of the people in the 
Philippine Islands can neither read nor write. 
Some of them, as the Negritos,^ in the mountains, 
are savages. These people must be educated before 
they can be citizens of a republic. Aguinaldo de- 
clared himself president, although no election was 
ever held to decide the question. For a time he 
called himself dictator. 



' Agfuinaldo, pron. ah-gwee-nal-doh. 

*Don, the same as Mr. in English. 

^ICmilio, pron. a-mee-lee-oh. 

^y, pron. ee; meaning and. 

^Fami, pron. fah-mee. 

'Negritos, pron. na-eree-tohs; literally, "Little Negros/' the 

name given to the independent tribes of Luzon, on account 

of their dark color and small stature. 



A TYPHOON.' 




'HEN we speak of the seasons 
of the year we think of spring, 
summer, fall, or autumn, and 
winter. In California we have 

really only two seasons. The 
dry season, or summer, and 
(he wet season, or winter. 
In tlie Philippine Islands 
there are throe seasons. The best is from November 
to March. It is dry, and not very warm. The 
nights are cool, and a blanket feels very com- 
fortable. In April it grows warm, and May is hot, 
but it is still dry. These two months make the hot 
and dry season. From June 
to November is the hot and 
wet season. It rains almost 
every day. Not a gentle 
rain, whose patter sounds 
pleasant, but a downpour, 
as if it were a cloudburst. I 

This is also the season 
of the typhoons. It is a I 
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Wbat Is I 
Wind I 
Monsoon I 

Cyclone ( 
What do yon know of f 

weather- bn roam I 
Have you ovor heard o 

"Old ProbabUlty"! 
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wind that blows hard enough to take a big ship out 
of the water and to carry it for miles inland. Roofs 
of houses are torn off as if they were strips of paper, 
and sometimes the houses go with them. No man 
can stand against the fury of the wind. 

The Philippine Islands are right in the path of 
the typhoons. They seem to make their home in 
the China Seas, from Japan down to Java. Manila 
Bay is sheltered, and although the wind blows hard, 
and great damage is done, it is nothing like its fury 
in the open sea. 

Do you know what a weather bureau is? There 
is one in San Francisco, and in every large city of the 
United States. These bureaus* watch the weather, 
and warn the shipping when a storm is coming. 
There is such a weather bureau at Manila. It has 
eight flags. When there is danger of a typhoon, 
signal number one is hoisted, and as the danger 
grows the numbers are increased. When signal 
number eight is shown, it is a token that the worst 
has come. 

The steamers and sailing-vessels in the harbor 
put out extra anchors and chains. In the city, the 
church-bells peal out a warning, and a man dressed 
in a black coat, with his shirt-tails showing under- 
neath, barefooted, but with a tall hat, tells people to 
look out for the wind. 

Now the natives are running to secure their 
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rickety houses. Ropes are stretched over them; 
the sliding windows are closed and fastened. Many 
foreigners take the precaution of tying strong cables 
over their roofs. They are very lucky if the wind 
carries away only the roof. Strong and heavy trees, 
if they do not bend before the blast, are uprooted, 
and, while the angry wind carries all before it, the 
rain pours down as if there were another flood. 




LAKE TAAL.' 




■BOUT ninety miles south of 
n Manila is Taal, quite a large 
vn. Traveling in these 
I islands is not a pleasure, be- 
1 cause the natives do not 
J know our comforts, and the 
Spaniards have been afraid 
to leave the protection of their 
soldiers. 
At Taal we hire a caramata," and drive to the 
river, where we engage a banca.' The water is 
^lallow, and our boatmen pole our canoe up. It is 
slow work, and the dis- 
tance is over six miles. 
When we reach the lake, 
qnr journey is not quite 
ended. About seven miles 
from the entrance of the 
-river there is an island. 
It is composed wholly of 
a volcano ; a volcano vomit- 
ing fire, ashes, and lava. 



REFERENCE TOPICS. 
Are tbere any active 



Hove yon ever seen 

Are there any lava- beds 
In your State t 
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Are you afraid to cross the lake in this canoe? 
No? Then we will go on. Mind you, there may 
be a storm before we get back. We have taken 
our "boy"* with us, and food to last us a couple 
of days. 

As we come into the lake, we see how beautiful it 
is. It is almost thirty miles across. It looks like 
a cup, with blue cliflfe all around. The water is 
clear and calm. What a fine place for a day's 
fishing I 

It takes more than two hours to reach the island. 
There is not a living being on it. Who could live 
here amid this smell of sulphur ? Keep your mouth 
closed. Never mind the ashes! If we were at the 
other side we would have trouble to climb. But 
the wind blows from this side. How high is it? 
Only about a thousand feet. The sides of the 
volcano are quite steep. As we come near the 
summit, or crater, the smell of sulphur grows 
stronger. See where you are stepping, for a fall 
would be decidedly unpleasant. 

Well, what do you see ? A yawning gulf, like a 
huge furnace, the fire seething and frothing, and 
every few seconds a pufF, and a mass of living fire 
spits forth, carrying a dense volume of smoke and 
what looks like mud. It is molten lava. When it 
comes down it will turn into rock like stone. Now 
and then a rumbling sound breaks the dead silence, 
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and out comes another puff, increasing the cloud of 
ateam hanging around the crater. It ia an awful 
sight You would not have missed it? Of course 
not But I do not think that you would care to see 
it a second time. When we see forces of nature 
which we, with all our knowledge, cannot control, 
we confess to ourselves that we are only earth- 
worms compared to the Creator who is master of all 
the Universe. 



'T**l<pron.tah-ahl; a Urge lake In Lazon. 
* OarKmJkUi, proii. cah-rah-mab-tab; a carriage or cart. 
'Bancs, pron. ban-cab; a large canoe. 

''Boy. All iervants are spoken to as "Boy I" in China, Japan, 
the Philippine Islands, and India. 




RICE, COFFEE, SUGAR. 




"IROUND Manila is the laguna,' 
or lake, district, extendiug to 
Lake Bai,* with its shore line 
of more than a hundred 
milea. The Pasig River is 
the outlet of this lake. 

From Bal lake we can see 
the giant Mahahai ' range of 
mountains, with their suiuiuits rising above the 
clouds. There are a great many brooks and 
streams in this district. 
In the dry season the 
water babbles quietly to- 
ward the larger streams; 
but after the rains have 
set in, these brooks 



torrents, 
whatever 



into mountain 
sweeping down 
is in their way. 
The lowlands J 
growing rice; and higher 
up, wherever the laud can 



for 
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Do apples and peara 
grow In the troploaf 

"Wbatare tbe beat tropi- 
cal fruits t 

Where does mahoaany 

Whal other flue irooda 
do yon know) 

Where does redtrood 
come O-omt 

Mention eome hard- 
wood trees ( 

Is pine a hard wood ) 
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be irrigated, green patches may be seen, looking 
like wheat just out of the ground. After the tiny 
stalk appears, it is carefully taken out of the 
ground, and transplanted to the lowland. It is 
then kept almost under water until it is ready for 
the harvest. After it has been cut, the ground 
is plowed over and another crop is planted. There 
is so much rain in the islands that failure of a crop 
is unknown. 

Coffee grows on a tree, or shrub, not more than 
eight feet high. These trees are planted about ten 
feet apart, and so that they are not constantly ex- 
posed to the sun. The coffee-bean grows in pods, 
each pod containing two beans. The best coffee 
comes from Arabia* and Java.^ The coffee from 
the Philippine Islands has a fine flavor. The 
province of Batanzas® has the finest coffee-groves. 

Sugar-cane is grown almost everywhere; but the 
laguna district has, I think, the best cane-fields. 
The sugar-mills where the cane is crushed are very 
small, and the sugar is coarse. Most of the sugar 
is sold in China and Japan. 

The forests of the Philippine Islands contain 
very valuable trees. Bananas grow everywhere and 
are plentiful. The finest banana has a color be- 
tween orange and gold, and tastes like a pineapple. 
The cocoanut-palm grows more than sixty feet 
high. When it is seven years old, it produces 
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about twenty cocoanuts every month. la some 
provinces the people tie bamboo between the trees 
so that, when a strong wind comes up, the tree 
tops can not knock off the nuts. There are also 
many orange - trees, tamarinds, and mango -trees. 
Pineapples, guavas, grapes, and other fruits are 
grown all over the islands. 

Of the hard woods in the forests, ebony la now 
the most valuable because most exported; but 
other trees are abundant. Nature has been very 
kind to the people of these islands. 



■ Xj«gana, pron. lah-goo-nah; district to the east and aoutheaat 

of MoDila. 
'Bal, sometimea spelled bay, pron. bah-ee; a lake southeast 

of Manila. 
'Mahahal, pron. mah-bah -bah-ee. 

' Arabia, pron. ar-a-bee-ah; In tbe siiutbwestern part of Asia. 
* Java, pron. jaJi-vsh; a large island, southeast of Asia. 
< BataimaB, pron. bah-tahu-zabs. 




AMONG THE ISLANDS. 




HAT do you say to a trip by 
// ^^^ V ^ / water? It is the dry season, 
yJ-.V^Tx /\ I ^^d there is no danger of a 

typhoon. This is the time to 
enjoy a voyage. So we will buy 
our tickets and go on board. 

The steamer leaves at day- 
light. We get up early and, 
as we leave the Pasig River, we pass through the 
Boca Grande/ or Large Mouth of the Bay, and 
steer south. We do not go out of sight of the land. 
On our right is Lubang^ Island. After we have 
passed it we steer east. On our left is Luzon ; on 
our right hand the large island of Mindoro.' We 
are now almost in the cen- 
ter of the Archipelago. 
Hundreds of islands dot 
what is really an inland 
sea. The awning is up, 
and, as we lounge lazily in 
our steamer chairs, the 
view changes constantly. 



REFERENCE TOPICS. 



Tlie races of men. 

Tlie Malay race. 

Charaoterlstlos. 

Physical. 

Mental. 

The Canoaslan iraoe. 

Characteristics. 
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All these islands are volcanic, that is, they are 
subject to earthquakes. But you can see how 
fertile they are by the thickly- wooded shores. Not 
all of these islands were held by Spain, although 
the natives are the most gentle of the group. 

While we are making our way to Iloilo,* the 
second largest city on the island of Panay, ^ I will 
tell you something of the people. They are not 
Tagalos like those of Luzon. They are called 
Visayans,' or Bisayans,^ and are more gentle and 
graceful than those of the northern island; they 
are also smaller and of a darker color. 

What is that? It is the breakfast bell. There 
are three meals on these boats : early breakfast at 
six, when chocolate and a roll is all you receive. It 
is now ten" o'clock, and if you are hungry, you can 
eat all you want. 

The soup is good. What is that? Stew? Well, 
you might call it so. In Spanish it is called Pu- 
chero,® and if it were not for the garlic, might do 
for a New England dinner, or for an Irish stew. 
Don't eat too much of it! There are other courses 
coming. You don't like a Spanish dinner! Well, 
that is a matter of taste. 

Again on deck. Can you imagine anything 
more pleasant than lounging here? Wait until 
evening, when the deep blue sky and the 
millions of bright stars, add^Si \.o ^^ ^^^- 
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breeze, will leave nothing to be desired. This 
is the place to dream! 

We are Americans and the Spaniards do not like 
us overmuch, but thev will not show their dislike. 
They are all ready to explain to us the names of 
the islands, which seem to glide past, — that is, if 
they know them. 

The largest island is Mindanao.® Panay is about 
half wav between it and Luzon. We shall not 
visit it this time? Why? Because the natives are 
Dyaks,^^ like those of Borneo, and do not like white 
men. They do not know the diflference between a 
Spaniard and an American, nor do they care. 

These Dyaks are fierce and brave, and many of 
them are head-hunters, that is, they make a collec- 
tion of the heads of the enemies whom they have 
killed. It is said that many of them are cannibals, 
that is, that they eat their enemies. I do not be- 
lieve it, because they are Mohammedans. 

For many, many years, Spain has tried to reduce 
the Dyaks to submission. The Sultan" of Mindanao 
was pensioned, but this did not help the cause of 
Spain. The poor Tagalos, who could not pay the 
poll-tax, were taken as soldiers to fight the Dyaks. 
Very few ever came back. There are a few places 
on the coast where the Spaniards were in posses- 
sion; but most of the Dyaks in the interior have 
never seen a white man. 
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Where do you want to sleep? On deck? Then 
you must get a few blankets, for the nights are cool. 
Do not go to sleep just yet. Here is a finer illumi- 
nation than you have ever seen. The whole surface 
of the sea looks as if lit up by electricity. Look 
over the side ! You can see large fish playing in 
the deep. What is it? This is called a phosphor- 
escent sea." It is supposed to be caused by mil- 
lions of tiny fish whose backs shine as with phos- 
phorus. Strike a match in the dark, and you will 
see the same kind of light on the surface where the 
match passed. It is a wonderfully beautiful sight, 
is it not ? and can only be seen in the tropics. 



^ Boca Grande, proD. boh-cah grahn-da. 
^ liubans:, pron. loo-bang. 
3 Mindoro, pron. meen-doh-roh. 
'*lloilo, pron. Ee-loh-ee-loh. 

* Panay, pron. pah-na-yee. 

• Visayans, pron. vee-sah-yalins. 
^ Bisayans, pron. bee-sah-yahns. 
*Puchero, pron. poo-cha-roh. 

9 Mindanao, pron. meen-dah-nah-oh. 

i^Dyaks, pron. di-yaks. 

^' Sultan, pron. sul-tan ; the king or chief of Moh-ham-me- 

dans, or believers in Mohammed. 
'' Phosphorescent, pron. fos-foh-res-cent; looking like phos« 

phorous. 



AT ILOTLO. 




TIT is tliirty-six hours since we 
have left Manila. When we 
walie up in the morning, the 
steamer is inoored or tied to 
the wharf. We are now at 
Iloilo, the second largest port 
of the Philippine Islands, on 
the large island of Panay. 
We will take our chocolate, and then for the shore. 
Iloilo does not seem as pleasant a place to live in 
as Manila; it is huilt on a marshy Sat, very little 
above the level of the water. Close to the wharves 
are the go-downs or warehouses, where sugar, hemp, 
and other produce is stored until it is ready to be 
shipped. Tliey are built 
of stone, and have roofs 
made of sheet-iron. 

The principal building 
of the town is the Gov- 
ernment House, where the 
Spanish Governor of the 
province used to reside. 
119 
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It is built of stone and wood, and two stories 
high. So also are the houses where the foreign 
merchants live. 

Everybody, as you see, is dressed in white clothes, 
on account of the heat The people do not work as 
they do in the United States. It would not be 
healthy to go about in the heat of day. 

The foreign merchants here grow rich. A great 
deal of hemp is grown in the island of Panay and 
sold in Iloilo, from where it is sent to the United 
States or England. Most of the sugar grown in the 
Philippine Islands comes from this place. It is 
sold to Americans, or to merchants from China or 
Japan. 

If the steamer remained long enough, we would 
take a carriage and drive to Jaro (pron. hah-roh), 
up in the hills. Here is where the bishop lives, and 
he has a fine cathedral. Not far from Jaro is Molo 
(pron. moh-loh), where the rich Chinese and Mes- 
tizos (pron. mes-tee-zohs) live. 

Til ere are a few natives on Panay who have 
grown rich by raising sugar or hemp. But it does 
not make any difference in their mode of living. 
Their house is a nipa (pron. nee-pah) hut which 
costs no more than ten dollars at most. They live 
on rice and fish, like the other natives, but spend 
more money on their dress. Most of the people, 
however, own their little rice-patch; and those who 
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do not, can easily earn the means to support them- 
selves. The natives of this island are obedient and 
gentle. 

Opposite the harbor of Iloilo is a small island 
rising high above the water, and covered with 
forests. Sapan (pron. sah-pahn) wood, from which 
a dye-stuff is made, is cat, and carried over to 
Iloilo, where it is sold to foreign merchants. Most 
of it is sent to England, where dye is made out 
of it 




HE second largest island of 
the PhilippiDes is Mindanao. 
It is a little larger than tha 
State of Illinois, but nobody ■ 
knows how many people live , 
in it. The natives are called 
Moros (pron. moh-rohs) by 
the Spaniards. They are 
really Dyaks (pron, die-ax), that is, they are related 




to the natives of Borneo. 
warlike people, and for 
many, many years have 
maintained their inde- 
pendence. 

Spain has a few poor 
settlements on the north 
coast. In the interior there 
are rajahs (pron. rad-yahs), 
or native chiefs. Some of 
these are Mohammedans, 
and are called Sultans. 
The government of Spain 



They are a bold and 
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To wbom does tb»t 

Island belengt 
^Vhere ts Java, 8a- 

matm, and Celebes t 
To -what nation does 

those Islands belong: 
What langiuMce do tbe 

natives speak} (Ualay.} 
What are oolonles t 
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best ralers of their 

oolonles t — 
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has tried to pay these Sultans a salary, if they 
would recognize the Spaniards as masters. Few 
of the chiefs, however, have accepted Spain's terms. 

On the south coast of Mindanao dwell the Orang 
Laut (pron. oh-rang lah-oot), or Men of the Sea, as 
they call themselves. They are the pirates who 
render these seas unsafe for an unarmed vessel. 
Their prahus (pron. praws), large canoes, containing 
a great number of savage sailors, sally out and 
attack any defenseless ship. Woe to the crew, if 
their vessel should be captured by these wild men 
of the sea. Tliey are murdered, and it is very sel- 
dom, indeed, that one is left to tell the story. But 
if these pirates attack a ship able to defend itself, 
they retreat hastily into one of the countless creeks 
or rivers, where their canoes are hidden from sight. 

Men-of-war from Holland go up and down be- 
tween Java, Celebes, and Borneo, to break up this 
piracy; and before the war between Spain and the 
United States, Spanish war-ships tried to suppress 
the pirates. But Spain's power was not recognized 
in Mindanao, and she did not succeed. 

The Dyaks are Malays, small, dark, and lithe. 
They wear their black, straight hair long, coiled 
around the head, and covered by a turban, or cloth, 
wrapped around the head. They are very cruel. 
Few men have traveled through Mindanao and 
lived to tell of their journey. 
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It is not known if the Dyaks of Mindaaao are 
head-hunters, like the unsdbdued natives of Borneo. 
The Dyaks of that island are constaatly fighting, 
and cut off the heads of their enemies, which they 
keep as a proof of their courage. 

The civilized Dyaks, that is, those who are will- 
ing to trade with foreigners, wear a white jacket, like 
that worn by the Chinese in America, and pajamas, 
or wide trowsers. ' 



' Mindanao, pron. Meen-dah-nah-oh. 




FALL CRICK VIEW OF THE 
EARTHQUAKE. 




KIN hump my back and take 
the rain, 
And I don't keer how she 
pours ; 
I kin keep kind o' ca'm in a 
thunder-8tonn, 
No matter how loud she 
roars; 
I hain't much skeered o' the lightnin', 

Nor I hain 't such awful shakes 
Afeared o' cyclones — but I don't want none 
O' yer dad-burned old earthquakes. 

As long as my tegs keep stiddy, 

And long as my head keeps plum, 
And the buildin' stays in the front lot, 

I still kin whistle — some! 
But about the time the old clock 

Flops off'n the mantel-shelf. 
And the bureau skoots fer the kitchen, 

I 'm a-going to skoot, myselfl 
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Plague take [ ef you keep me stabled 

"While any earthquakes is aroundl 
I 'm jist like the stock — I'll beller, 

And break for the open ground I 
And I 'low you 'd be as morose, 

And in jist about my fix, 
When yer whole farm slides from in under yoa 

And on'y the mortgage sticks. 

Now cars hain't a-golng to kill you 

Ef you don't drive 'cross the track, 
Creditors never 'II jerk you up 

If you go and pay 'em back ; 
You kin stand all moral and mundane storms 

Ef you 'II only jist behave — 
But a' earthquake — well, if it wanted you, 

It 'ud husk you out o' yer grave ! 





these islands prod I 

The best known wood 
ia called molava (pron. 
moh-lah-vah). It is almost 
as hard as steel, and dark 
brown in color. It is very 
handsome, when polished, 
and is valuable as an or- 
Damental wood. We will 
visit the Jesuit Church at 
Manila, and see the fine 
'wood-work. This is molava 
wood. It is so hard that it is 
used for ties on the railroad. 



OU must have noticed that 
most of the furniture stands 
in cups filled with kerosene. 
The white ants would destroy 
it if they could get at it. 
There are some woods which 
these little insects do not care 
to touch, and the forests of 
many varieties. 
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oome tronai 
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Another hard and ornamental wood is narra, 
(pron. nar-rah). It varies in color, from dainty 
pink to deep red. It is used in making furniture. 
The white ants cannot hurt it, because it is so 
hard. 

Next to molava, ipil (pron. ee-peel) is a valuable 
wood. It resists the attack of the ants, and is 
therefore used to make furniture. Ebony and ma- 
hogany are also plentiful in the islands. 

I could mention here a great number of trees, 
growing wild in the dense forests of these islands, 
and all of which would bring a high price in the 
markets of the United States. Most of these are 
unknown, even by name, beyond the places where 
they grow. 

The cause of this is that there are no roads in 
the islands, except in the neighborhood of Manila. 

The natives do not travel much, and people liv- 
ing in one province know nothing of those who 
live in other provinces. The paths cut through the 
lianas (p'ron. lee-ah-nahs), or underbrush, are 
speedily lost by the growth of the tropical plants; 
and good roads are necessary to bring the lumber 
to a port where it can be shipped to a market. 

For many years the wealth which could have 
been produced by this valuable timber has been 
lost. The natives did not know of its value; and 
even had they known it, they would not have been 
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able to bring it to market. The Spaniards, who 
were the masters, did not come to teach the people 
the value of their possessions. Most of them came 
to draw a salary for some years, and then return to 
Spain. The other Spaniards in the Philippine 
Islands carae to trade. They brought from Spain 
such goods as the natives wanted and sold them; 
or they bought sugar, coffee, and other produce of 
the islands and sent them to Spain to b^ sold. They 
did not care if the natives were rich or poor, so long 
as the taxes were paid. 




IN THE GOLD MINES. 




*> 1\ S there really any gold in the 
Philippine Islands? To be 
sure there is, and a great 
deal, too. There is an island, 
called Mambulao (pron. 
mahm-boo-lah-oh), which 
J) means in the native, or 
Bicol (pron. bee-cohl), lan- 



guage, the " Place of Gold." 

Why is it that we have never heard of Philippine 
gold? It is because the 
natives who mined it did 
not want the Spaniards to 
know anything about it, 
for fear of losing their 
mines. Chinese peddlers 
go all over the Island of 
Luzon. They barter or 
trade their goods for the 
gold, and quietly carry it 
out of the islands and to 
Hongkong. These Chinese 



REFERENCE TOPICS. 

I>o you kno-w -what 
placer mining: Is ? 

Have yon ever seen a 
quartz mine? 

Why Is California called 
the Gold Country? 

By whom >vas j?old dis- 
covered In California, 
and where was It ? 

In what part of the State 
Is g:old mined now ? 

Are there still any 
placer mines In your 
State? 
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do not boast of how much money they make. They 
keep very quiet, and nobody knows anything of 
their business. 

The great trouble with the natives has been that 
they do not care to work, so that they may grow 
rich. When they have enough to live on, they are 
satisfied. For twenty-five dollars they can have a 
house and all the furniture they need. When a native 
works, he is obedient and willing to do the best he 
can. But when he has the dollars in his pocket he 
feels rich, and does not see the use of working for 
more until he has spent it all. 

Gold is found in many of the rivers and streams 
of the Philippine Islands. The natives wash it as 
they do in the California placer mines, with a 
washing-board and a large wooden bowl, or rocker. 
Almost every family in the provinces where gold is 
found has these implements. 

There are also a large number of quartz mines. 
I suppose you know the gold is found in veins of 
very hard rock, called quartz. This rock must be 
crushed to powder before the gold can be secured. In 
the mines of the Pacific Coast, the crushing is done 
by steam, but in the Philippine Islands they crush it 
by hand, and then wash the gold. If the rock is too 
hard to crush, the natives use the " arrastra " (pron. 
ar-rahs-trah), that is, a block of rock moving upon 
another block, and put in motion by a bufiOEilo. 
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Id some places of Luzon, shafts have been sunk. 
When these shafts get full of water, as is often the 
case, it is not pumped out as is done in our inines, 
but a chain of natives is formed, and they bail out 
the water with buckets of palm-leaves. 

If they find gold in the hills, they do not blast 
to move heavy bodies of dirt, or rock, but work with 
old-fashioned picks and shovels. At one place, 
they have leveled a large hill by this slow method. 
The natives have not had any benefit of the gold 
taken out of their country. The Chinese have had 
almost all of it 




MANILA HEMP. 




AVE you ever had a coil of 
rope in your hands? And 
did you ever untwist the 
strands? You know surely 
that there is rope of diflferent 
thicknesses, and the various 
uses made of it. 

By untwisting a rope, we 
come at last to the threads, as fine as silk, of which 
it is made. This is called hemp, although in most 
cases it is not hemp at all, 
but the fiber of a leaf, 
on some of the 
the Philippine 
You see the pic- 
ture of the tree. It looks 
like a banana-tree, and, 
indeed, belongs to the 
same family, only that it 
bears no fruit. 
. I must tell you some- 
thing of how this tree 



growing 
trees in 
Islands. 
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What is Irrlgratlon f 

Why do people Irrigate 
in California? 

^Vhen is the dry season, 
and \^hen does it rain 
in your State f 

What plants are in your 
garden ? 

Do yon water your 
plants ? 

Can yon shoiv the fiber 
of a leaf? 
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grows. During the rainy season, that is, as you 
know, between June and October, the ground is 
carefully prepared. It is plowed and harrowed, and 
the weeds are destroyed. Not all the ground is fit 
to grow these trees. The best soil is that which has 
clay on the surface and limestone underneath. 

If there is plenty of rain, as is usually the case, 
the ground is divided into squares the size of a 
small room (thirteen feet). The seeds are planted 
two and two, in little holes about six inches apart, 
and covered with earth and straw. The straw is 
burned, so that the little seeds may get warm and 
sprout all the sooner. 

For the first days after the planting, the ground 
must be irrigated every morning before the sun 
rises, and great care is taken to destroy all insects. 

When the young plants are about three or four 
inches high they are taken out of the ground and 
planted in another square. During the heat of the 
day, that is, from ten to three o'clock, they are 
sheltered from the sun. After the tree is three 
years old, the leaves are picked every eight months. 

They are cut up in strips and dried in the sun. 
The hemp, or fiber, is then separated, by pulling the 
strips under a curiously-shaped knife, which presses 
on a block of wood. There is not much strength 
necessary to do this work, but it requires an odd 
twist of the wrist. If you or I should try to do it, 
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the strip would stick to the block, as if it were 
fiastened to it But a native, working easily, can 
separate about twenty-five pounds of fiber a day. 
The tree grows to a height of about twenty-sis feet. 
After the hemp is secured, it is taken down to the 
harbor, and remains until a steamer comes, when 
it is taken on board and carried to Iloilo, Cebu, or 
Manila. Most of it is bought by Americans, to 
make rope. Many thousands of pounds come to 
San Francisco. Ask your father to take you to the 
rope-walk, and then you can see how rope is made. 




WHAT THE PEOPLE EAT. 




■ HE natives of the Philippine 
Islands do not live as we do. 
It would be hard for us to 
live without bread and meat, 
potatoes and other vegeta- 
bles. Americans and Euro- 
i residing in the Philip- 
pines can buy these articles 

of food, and the flour is brought from America, but 

the potatoes and many other vegetables come from 

Australia. 

The principal food of the 

natives is rice and fish. 

The fish is caught in the 

bay, or around the islands, 

and is so plentiful that it 

is very cbeap. You have 

all eaten rice, I suppose. 

Some of it is grown in the 

United States, in the low- 
lands of the Carolinas and 

Georgia, but most of what 
138 
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is used in the United States is bought in other 
countries, or imported, as it is called. 

You all know, I think, how the farmer grows 
wheat. The ground is plowed, the grain is sown, 
and the field is harrowed. In China, Japan, and 
the Philippine Islands the land is divided into 
squares, separated by little dams. One of these 
squares is used as a seed-plot. In April the ground 
is harrowed, and the tiny grain is planted after it 
has been soaked in water for two or three hours. 
Great care is taken that the ground is neither too 
dry nor too wet. The little plants grow until June, 
when they are between four and seven inches high. 

At this time the real work begins, and it is 
women and children who do it. They take the 
tiny plants carefully out of the ground, and carry 
them to the other squares, where they are planted 
once more, in rows about eight inches apart. It is 
now the rainy season in the Philippines, and the 
plots are, most of the time, under water. There is 
an opening between the squares, so that the water 
can freely enter. If the ground should become dry, 
the plants would wither, and there would be no 
harvest. At last, the beautiful green color of the 
stalks changes into yellow. This is the sign that 
the rice is getting ripe, and now the ground may 
grow dry. After a few days, the plants are watered 
once more, and after that the harvest begins. The 
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reapers come with old-fashioned sickles, and the 
rice is carried to the farm, where it is left to dry 
Qpon mats. When the stalks are dry, the thresh- 
ing is done in the same old-fashioned manner. 

The soil is so fertile that the Philippine Islands 
could easily produce more than enough rice to sup- 
port the home market. Yon all know that on the 
Pacific Coast more wheat is grown than the people 
can eat. It is sold to people in other countries, 
which do not grow enough, and when the price is 
high, our farmers become rich. In the Philippine 
Islands, many natives have neglected their farms to 
fight the Spaniards. Others have planted sugar- 
cane or hemp-trees, and for some years there has 
not heen enough rice to support the people. It has 
heen bought in China and Japan, and imported 
into the Philippines. Under a better government, 
the islands will produce enough to sell to other 
nations. 





jvL 1 1 ri f the largest of Ladrone, 

or Manaim, Islands to the United States, 
this country came into possession of 
Guam, or, as it used to be called, Guajau (pron. 
guah-hahn). The name of the group, " Islas de los 
Ladrones " (pron. ees-laa de los lahd-roanays), or 
"Islands of the Thieves," was given them by the 
ship's-crew of Magellan. Like subsequent imposi- 
tions by the Spaniards, it is doubtful whether 
there was any foundation upon which to base 
this appellation. In 1668, they were re-named 
the Marianas (pron, mah-ree-ah-nahs), in honor 
of Maria Anna of Austria, widow of King Philip 
IV of Spain. 

Guam contains several settlements, and is, roughly 

estimated, inhabited by about seven thousand 

people. San Ignacio de Aganya (pron. sahn ig- 

nah-seeo de ab-gahn-yab), is the largest town. This 

141 
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is situated upon the entirely reef-locked bay of 
Aganya. Communication with vessels is kept up 
by the fine harbor of San Luis de Apra (pron. sahn 
loo-ees de ah-prah), distant some five miles, by way 
of a road winding about amid magnificent tropical 
scenery. The custom-house is situated at Piti 
(pron. pee- tee), a small port on the Bay of San Luis 
de Apra, and here may also be found the oflOice of 
the physician of the port. 

It is here that the Navy Department is at present 
engaged in placing a coaling-station, and it is here 
that the projected cable from our new possessions 
in the Orient must pass on its way to Honolulu, and 
thence to the United States. The principal village 
on this bay is Sumai (pron. soo-mye), with an 
almost entire Chimoro, or native, population. There 
are also a few exiled Tagalos from the Philippines, 
beside some mixed breeds. This island at one time 
boasted a population of thirty thousand. This 
population has been reduced to its present propor- 
tions by war and small-pox. A Micronesian (pron. 
mi-crow-nee-sian) dialect, allied to the Tagalo, is 
the language, and a great many of the natives do 
not understand Spanish. 

The Chimorro (pron. she-mo-row), is a small race, 
mentally and morally inferior to the Tagalo. They 
have, however, imbibed civilized customs to such an 
extent that they make use of forks and spoons, and 
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use tables and chairs. Their native architecture is 
far superior to the Tagalo. 

Many of them boast coral-rock houses, of quaint 
and beautiful design, and of a very solid and last- 
ing character. 

They have always been a very happy people, even 
under most trying circumstances. They have a 
great love of music, but it is for music of the con- 
cert-hall type, such as they have heard the whalers 
sing. This is unlike the Tagalo, who is fond of the 
difficult and classical only. In one house in Sumai, 
that of the mayor, or " head -policeman," I was re- 
called to civilization by the playing of the " New 
Bully " and " After the Ball." There is no really 
native music. 

Upon the meager population of this island the 
Government of Spain placed enormous taxes. 
Births, deaths, burials, and weddings were taxed. 
There was a tax for the killing of fowl, of bullocks, 
or of pigs, wild or domesticated. The island is an 
ideal one for grazing and, owing to the prohibitive 
tax, the herds of wild cattle have increased rapidly. 
There are also many roe deer. The killing of one 
of these by a native was punishable by death. 

The climate is salubrious, the trade-winds temper 
the heat, and although humid, and nearer the 
equator, the Island of Guam (pron. goo-ahm), is a 
much more desirable place to live in than the 
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Island of Luzon. The yearly mean temperature is 
80 degrees Fahrenheit. August and September are 
warm months, but there are no great variations in 
temperature. There is a very large yearly rainfall. 

The vegetable products are hemp (abaca), areca 
(pron. ah-ree-kah), cocoanut, sugar, cofifee, maize, cot- 
ton, breadfruit, bananas, and castor-oil. The tobacco 
is of good quality. Coflfee-growing was just beginning 
to engage the attention of the natives at the time 
of my visit, and they were hopeful that the form 
of government given them by the Americans would 
enable the people to gain slight emolument for them- 
selves. Previous generations have spent their entire 
lives paying church and state taxation ; or lacking 
the money to do so, were made to labor upon the 
roads, or as servants for the lazy Spanish officials. 

The more intelligent people of Guam are anxious 
for a school system that will be divorced from cler- 
ical dictation of any kind. In conversation with 
the Mayor of Sumai, he expressed the opinion that 
the interference in educational matters by church- 
men, of any sect, was bad. 

This opinion was due to conversations with cap- 
tains of whaling-vessels, who, in days previous to 
the opening of Japanese ports, made San Luis de 
Apra their stopping-place in the South Pacific. 

It was due to the whalers, also, that cottage- 
organs were introduced, and that in many of the 
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houses, bare of nearly every comfort, may be found 
the Singer sewing-machine. 

The harbor of San Luis de Apra is an ideal naval 
station, as its narrow entrance is commanded by a 
headland, rising sheer out of the sea, upon which 
was once a Spanish fort. This is called Point Orot6 
(pron. owe-row-ta). It is a veritable Gibraltar, and, 
with small expense upon fortifications, might defy 
the combined navies of the world. 

The Ladrone Islands have been peopled by emi- 
grations from the Gilbert, Marshal, and Caroline 
groups. The inhabitants are nominally Catholic, 
but they have preserved many of the quaint beliefs 
of the original Malays and Polynesians. They 
deify their ancestors, and these are supposed to 
dwell, in the spirit, in blocks of stone, conveniently 
near the family dwelling, surrounded by circles of 
smaller stones. These are worshiped with prayer, 
and they are oftentimes anointed with oil. They 
also make offerings of fish and fruit. It has been 
stated by some writers that the "bodies of chiefs 
were despatched to sea, westwards, with certain 
rites." This I found to be false, and the figment 
probably arose from the fact that the poorer Chi- 
morro who died, always " died at sea," by accident 
or otherwise, in order to avoid the tax the officials 
would place upon the remaining members of the 
family on account of the burial. The islanders 
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were at one time known as skillful navigators, and 
the islands were called " The Islands of the Lateen 
Sails." Owing to taxation, which did not overlook 
the meanest log canoe, duly numbered in large 
white letters, navigation between the islands has 
almost entirely ceased. These docile and peace- 
loving people are now looking hopefully to the 
United States for the relief which no other Govern- 
ment can give them, and which self-government, 
owing to their isolation and helplessness, entirely 
prohibits. Pierre N. Boeringer.^ 



^ Pierre N. Boeringer, war artist-correspondent, was present 
at the taking of the Island of Guam, by the United States 
Steamer Charleston^ on June 20, 1898. In his correspondence to 
Frank Leslie's ** Weekly," he writes as follows: "At five o'clock 
in the morning, on June 20th, the beautiful shores of Quam 
could be faintly seen through a misty rain. From the deck, 
we saw that the island was mountainous, that its shores were 
green, and that it was heavily timbered. The Charleston^ at 
9:30 A.M., turned her nose to the land, to explore the Bay of 
Aganya. Every eye was strained, and expectation was on 
tiptoe, as the vessel that was to bring a message of war to this 
dependency of Spain, advanced slowly through the fog. 

Soon the Charleston was scurrying southward, following the 
fringe of coast-line reef. She was making for the bay of San 
Luis de Apra, and entered at the southern end, steaming cau- 
tiously under the guns of San Yago (pron. sahn-e-ah-go). What 
a daring thing to do! was the universal thought. Had we 
known that hole in the ground, charted as Fort San Yago, 
boasted only a dismounted small brass cannon, surrounded by 
the bright flowers that drew sustenance from the decaying 
wood supports, we should have been less nervous as to the 
possible consequences to the Charleston, 
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The cruiser Bred twelve shots, sSTen of which hit the fort. 
Long before the aouDd reached ub, we aaw JpIs of flHme from 
bor aide, and responsive columns of waier rise from the sen 
about the fort. The firing ceased; we descried two Wliitehail 
boHts Dialling for the war-ship, and soon the Captain of the 
port, Jose Garcia y Outtierea [pron, hoh-sBy-gar-aeo-ah-e- goo- 
tyare-aise), of the navy and the fort physirtan, Dr. Jos* Romero 
(pron. roh-ma-roh), were present! ug their compliments, and the 
regrets of Colonel Mariana to the American Naval Comman- 
dant that tl\ey had no ammunition with which to answer the 
"courteous salute.'' 

In the next few minutes many matters were disoloaed, and 
the emissaries of the Spanish Governor were given to under- 
stand that a formal surrender of the Ladrone group must be 
made on the morrow. Several hours alter the lime agreed 
upon, Lieutenant-Colonel Joh6 Marina y Vega (pron. mah- 
ree-nab e va-gali), and his aids, appeared in a boat and surren- 
dereil the Ladronestothe United States, turning over to Captain 
Glass fifty-four Remingtons and seven thousand rounds of 
ammunition. The next morning one hundred and ten men 
marched along the red, dusty roail from Aganya to Pitl, and 
there gave themselves over to Iiioutenant Braunersreuther 
(pron. brown-ers-roy-ter). 

To bis resourceful tact is due the fact that IheLadroneswere 
secured to the United Stales without Hheddlngadropof blood. 
An immense American flag was raided over Fort Santa Cruz 
(pron. san-tah crooal; the ChaHesUm, fired the national salute; 
the prisoners werehustled aboard the %(ine2/,- the bands played, 
and the Marianas were Anierican property. 
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Great Circle Sailing. — By looking at a globe it 
will be seen that the circles running parallel to the 
equator grow smaller as they approach the poles. 
Every circle, regardless of size, is divided into three 
hundred and sixty equal parts, called degrees. It is 
evident, then, that the degrees vary in length and that 
they grow shorter as the distance from the equator 
increases. On the equator a degree has 69.8 miles. 

Masters of steamers going to Japan go north, so as 
to cross on the shortest possible parallel circle, viz, 
fifty-two degrees, just south of the Aleutian Islands. 
This is known as Great Circle Sailing. 

Coral Reefs. — Many of the islands in the Pacific 
are formed by tiny insects. The formation, named 
coral, made by these insects is called a reef when it 
extends just below the ocean level. It is the greatest 
danger to ships sailing across the South Pacific Ocean. 

The Hawaiian Islands were discovered by Captain 
Cook and named by him " the Sandwich " Islands, 
after Lord Sandwich. Captain Cook was killed by the 
natives for having violated the taboo (pron. tah-boo). 
If a taboo had been pronounced, that is, if an order 
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had been issued not to "touch a certain person or thing, 
the party violating such order, even if it happened 
unintentionally, was condemned to death. There is a 
statue of Captain Cook on the spot where he fell on 
the island of Hawaii, (pron. hah-wah-yee), the largest 
of the group. 

Volcanoes in the Hawaiian (pron. Hah-wah-yan) 
Islands. — The presence of the largest volcanoes in the 
world shows the volcanic origin of the islands. The 
** Punch-bowl," a small cone immediately back of 
Honolulu, is an extinct crater. The Kilauea (pron. 
kee-lah-wa yah) is frequently in eruption. The crater 
of the Maunaloa (pron. maw-nah-loh-ah) is a lake of 
living fire five miles in circumference. Compared to 
it Vesuvius and Etna are puny volcanoes. 

Decay of the Race. — From the time that white 
men first came in contact with the natives of the 
Hawaiian Islands the people began to decrease. In 
1852 an epidemic of smallpox swept over the islands 
and thousands died. The writer has seen the remains 
of once populous villages on Oahu (pron. oo-wah-hoo) 
the island where Honolulu is situated, with not a 
single inhabitant left to tell the story. The late 
James I. Dowsett, afiectionately known among the 
natives as Kimo Pelekane, or Jim the Englishman, 
heroically contended with the dread disease and saved 
many lives. It is but a question of time when the last 
Kanaka will disappear. 
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The Meridians and their Use. — Meridian circles 
are imaginary lines passing around the earth from 
north to south. Half of a Meridian circle, or a line 
extending half around the earth from pole to pole, is 
called a Meridian. They bear the name of Meridian 
(Meridies) or Mid-day circles, because it is mid-day or 
noon when the sun is perpendicular to them. When 
the first meridian is known, the master of a vessel 
can determine at once where he is, if he observes the 
sun when it passes perpendicularly over him. He has 
a chronometer, or timepiece, indicating the time under 
the first meridian. Suppose that he observes the sun 
passing right over him when his chronometer tells him 
that it is exactly 5:15 p. m. under the first meridian. 
Every hour's difference in time means 15° difierence in 
longitude or distance from the first meridian, and 
every minute difference in time means 15 space min- 
utes difference in longitude; hence the captain knows 
that he would be 5 X 15°-fl5 X 15' or 75°+225' or 
75° + W =75° + 3° 45' = 78 ° 45' distant from the first 
meridian. Since it is later on the first meridian, he 
must be west, for the sun reaches the east sooner than 
the west. He knows therefore that his ship is 78° 45' 
L. W. (Longitude West). 

Progress of Japan. — When I arrived in Japan, 
now nearly thirty years ago (August 26, 1869) 
Mutsuhito (pron. Moots' Shtoh), the present Emperor 
or Tenno (The Japanese do not call their Emperor 
*' Mikado "), was a boy seventeen years old, and he 
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had been one year on the throne. There was neither 
railroad nor telegraph; indeed, Japan was exactly as 
it had been for two hundred and fifty -years. The 
ostrich-like policy of seclusion had efiectually pre- 
vented any progress. 

Less than three decades havQ passed, and 3,000 
miles of railroads are operated; there is scarcely a 
village not reached by telegraph. Factories have been 
established, and Japan, employing occidental methods, 
has emerged the victor from a war with colossal but 
inert China. She is one of the nations having a 
powerful voice in Asiatic affairs. 

How China is being despoiled. — The war with 
Japan revealed the decrepitude of China, due to the 
incapacity and the dishonesty of the officials or 
Mandarins. Li Hung Chang was the personification 
of this class. Li Hung Chang and his following, 
since the war, are possessed of only one idea: Revenge 
upon Japan. 

It was in the hope of securing this revenge that the 
old Mandarin represented the Emperor of China at the 
coronation of the Czar. While in Russia, Li Hung 
Chang made a secret treaty by which Russia agreed to 
humble Japan, and Li Hung Chang promised to cede 
some of China's territory to Russia. Plans were made 
to involve Japan in hostilities with Russia, when the 
war was declared between Spain and the United 
States, The occupation of the Philippines by the 
Americans rendered a change in these plans an abso- 
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lute necessity. The two great mercantile powers, the 
United States and Great Britain, are interested in the 
maintenance of China's integrity, while the bureau- 
cratic powers, Russia, France, and Germany, long to 
despoil it. Japan would willingly undertake China's 
regeneration. Indeed, that power's dream is an anti- 
Caucasian league of Asia, under her leadership. There 
is no false modesty in the little brown man. 

France is encroaching upon China from the south, 
Russia has exacted payment in advance for unper- 
formed services, and Germany, after acting like a cat's 
paw for Russia, has obtained a foothold on the east 
coast. England claims to safeguard the central prov- 
inces in the valley of the Yangtsze, but Mandarin 
obtusiveness may counteract Great Britain's benevo- 
lent purpose. 



THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 

When Philip II, in 1556, ascended the throne of 
Spain, that country, by virtue of a Papal Bull, asserted 
ownership to the New World. By the conquest of 
Portugal in 1580, the colonies of that country were 
added to the Spanish possessions, and Spain main- 
tained the exclusive right of navigation and trading 
with the East Indies and America. Philip's reign 
marks the zenith of Spain's power. The eighty years' 
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war with Holland, inaugurated a decline fostered by 
steadfast adherence to superstition and misgovern- 
ment. The beginning of this century witnessed the 
end of Spanish power in Central and South America. 
With the year 1898, the Spanish flag waved over the 
Antilles and the Canary Islands in the Atlantic, the 
Philippines, Sulu, and Carolines in the Pacific, but 
the ** Oro y Sangre," was maintained only by reckless 
tyranny. 

Cuba, with its immense natural resources, had 
entered for the second time upon a struggle to shake off 
the Spanish incubus. Several newspapers despatched 
correspondents to watch the struggle, and when the 
Captain-General determined to end the rebellion by 
extermination, these papers found ample material to stir 
the hearts of our people. Gradually pity for the 
reconcentrados led to a demand that Spanish atrocities 
cease. Congress echoed the popular desire. Grover 
Cleveland, then President of the United States, suc- 
ceeded in suppressing any overt act of hostility to 
Spain, but with the change of administration came 
a renewed demand, and the party in power determined 
to gratify the popular wish, after exhausting every 
peaceable means to convince Spain that these cruel- 
ties could not go on. 

The loss of the Maine in Havana harbor further 
exasperated the people, and the idea of war was popu- 
lar, regardless of party. A fleet of United States men- 
of-war under Commodore Dewey, had assembled at 
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Hongkong, China. The Commodore was kept in- 
formed of the course of events, and the declaration of 
war found his squadron prepared. The neutrality 
laws compelled the Admiral to leave Hongkong. 
After a brief stay in Mirs Bay, Dewey sailed for Manila 
in quest of the Spanish fleet, reputed to be of superior 
strength. 

The last rebellion began in the Philippines, in 
August, 1896. A Masonic lodge, named Katipunan, 
prepared the ground. An appeal to the people, secretly 
printed, came into the hands of Father Gil, a priest, 
who lost no time in placing it before Captain-General 
Blanco. The most intelligent Filipinos were involved 
in the plot, and wholesale arrests followed. Doctor 
Rizal, a patriot and a finely educated man, the broth- 
ers Roxas, very wealthy plantation-owners, and a host 
of other prominent men, were captured. The mes- 
tizos, or half-breeds, and the natives rose, but, deprived 
of their leaders and with the Spanish prepared, had 
no chance of success. In October, 50,000 insurgents 
had taken the field. In December, 1896, General 
Polavieja arrived, taking command of the Spanish 
forces. The natives, in the meanwhile, had secured a 
supply of arms and ammunition from China or Japan, 
and the Spaniards found the suppression by no means 
the easy task they had expected. 

The rebels fought well. In the battle of Cacaron in 
the province of Bulacan, on January 1, 1897, they 
inflicted serious losses upon their tyrants. 
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The patriotic leaders had been executed; there 
remained their lieutenants. Among these were 
Ensebro, a school-teacher, who had assumed the name 
and title of General Dimaluga, Bonifacio, Llanera, 
Ponciano Rigal, and Emilio Aguinaldo y Fami, who 
figured as Commander-in-Chief. 

Aguinaldo had advanced into the province of Manila 
from Cavite province, the stronghold of the rebels. 
Before the middle of January, however, he had been 
driven back, owing to the superior discipline of the 
royal forces. General Polavieja was relieved and his 
successor General Primo de Rivera arrived with fresh 
troops, enabling him to take the field with 25,000 men. 
After protracted and severe fighting, Cavite Viejo, or 
Old Cavite, the principal stronghold of the rebels, was 
attacked. The whole of the Spanish fleet, the Reina 
Cristina, Don Juan de Austria, Isla de Luzony Isla de 
Cuba, Maria de Molina, etc., participated in the as- 
sault. Cavite and other places in that province were 
evacuated by the rebels, after they had set fire to them. 
They then retreated to the country around Imus where 
the Spaniards found it impossible to reach them. 

After the rainy season, the rebel generals, Aguinaldo, 
Rigal, and Llanera, gathered together a force of about 
lt),000 men, trained and disciplined by Spanish 
deserters. August 21st, a battle was fought at Bala- 
kanan When hh entire battalion of Spanish troops went 
over to the rebels. Manerto Natividad, whose father 
had been shot as a suspect, without form of law. 
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avenged the outrage by ambushing a Spanish regi- 
ment and killing 400 men. 

Seeing that constant fighting must end in victory 
to the better-armed forces, Aguinaldo now issued a 
proclamation advising the rebels to retreat constantly, 
and to exterminate the Spaniards by exhaustion. 
The Government at Madrid, thoroughly alarmed, 
ordered the Captain-General to suppress the rebellion 
at once. Since this was easier said than done. General 
Primo de Rivera offered to resign. Sagasta, the Pre- 
mier, refused to accept his resignation, and dispatched 
re-enforcements. The energetic measures of the Gov- 
ernment discouraged the rebel leaders, and when the 
Captain-General sent two prominent Mestizos to enter 
into negotiations, Aguinaldo and his friends were ready 
to listen. Stipulating a general amnesty for the rebels 
under arms, Aguinaldo accepted $800,000 (Mexican) 
and exile for himself and Llanera. Of this amount, 
the leader received half in cash, and half in drafts 
upon the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion at Hongkong. Thus ended the rebellion; but the 
spirit of revenge among the authorities and religious 
bodies kept the hatred against Spain alive among the 
people of the islands. 

At the time Dewey sailed for Mirs Bay, Aguinaldo's 
fellow-conspirators had an injunction placed upon the 
bank, preventing the payment of the $400,000 draft 
to him, as they claimed a share. The leader had gone 
to Singapore. But no sooner did he hear of the pros- 
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pective war with the United States, than he presented 
himself to the United States Consul at that city, and 
offered his co-operation. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the United States Squad- 
ron in the China Seas, had literally obeyed his laconic 
orders " to destroy the Spanish fleet." The first day 
of May, 1898, Dewey's magnificent action proclaimed 
this to the world. The result was twofold. It ended 
Spain's power in the isles of the Pacific, and, what was 
of more importance, it also ended the old feud between 
the two great members of the Anglo-Saxon family, 

Aguinaldo, notwithstanding the blood -money re- 
ceived and appropriated by him, lost no time in col- 
lecting his former followers, pretending that he had 
entered into an agreement with the United States 
authorities. Only the United States Consul-General 
at Hongkong knows how far the rebel leader was justi- 
fied in the assertion. So much is certain that it was 
owing to this claim that he succeeded in establishing 
a certain degree of authority. 

It was no small undertaking for the United States 
to send an army 7,000 miles from its base of supplies, 
especially when only the nucleus of an army existed. 
Millionaires, as well as the penniless, vied in offers of 
service. Difficulties vanished. That there was pecu- 
lation to some extent, can scarely be denied; but there 
was comparatively little; and, considering the mate- 
rial of which most of the office-holders are made, the 
record of the war is remarkably clean. 
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When General Wesley Merritt, commander of the 
land-forces arrived, the taking of Manila was only a 
question of time. The volunteers were thrown in 
action and acquitted themselves with such courage as 
to provoke the applause of every disinterested specta- 
tor. The occupation of Manila followed. Aguinaldo 
once more appeared as a mischief-maker. 

By this time the Spanish fleet in West Indian waters 
had been destroyed, and Spain, exhausted in resources, 
had sued for peace through the mediation of the 
French Ambassador in Washington. A Peace Com- 
mission would determine the details of a treaty of 
peace, based upon the general terms expressed in the 
protocol. 

Spain's colonial power has vanished, and she faces 
to-day an enormous debt, recklessly incurred to main- 
tain a medieval system of government. Unless she 
divorces Church and State, bankruptcy and ruin must 
follow, and she will reap the harvest sown in ignorance 
and vanity. 



CONSULAR OFFICERS IN THE FAR EAST. 

Our political system, which rewards with offices 
those who have rendered party service, is derogatory 
to the public good. The very nature of their political 
services frequently renders men unworthy of the title 
of gentleman, while in the majority of cases their lack 
of education, and total absence of linguistic accom.^lis.W 
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ment, disqualify them from associating with their 
colleagues of other nations. The representatives at 
European courts are selected with greater care. The 
United States Consuls in China and Japan have, through 
ignorance, inflicted untold harm upon American inter- 
ests, and brought ridicule upon the Stars and Stripes. 

The possession of colonies marks a new era in our 
Government. The principal of self-government, as 
systematized in the Constitution of the United States, 
is wholesome and of benefit to mankind. The future 
of our wards in the colonies depends upon the school 
system to be introduced. 

It must not be supposed that the Filipinos, or rather 
the natives of those isles, can be Americanized. The 
genius of the tropical race is altogether different from 
that of the Anglo-Saxon family. The office-holder 
and especially the teacher, must, temporarily at least 
identify himself or herself with the thoughts of the 
people, to be able to guide them in the right direction. 
Japan has been in possession of Formosa for four 
years, and she is further from obtaining the good will 
of the natives now than she was four years ago. 
Bloodshed and strife continue. Why? Because she 
tried to make Japanese of these people. Let the 
United States authorities, and the American teachers 
remember, that their wards in the Pacific are Malays, 
respect their language and customs, and the new pos- 
sessions will prove a blessing to the Union, as well as 
to those much-abused people. 
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